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THE TORIES UPON ITALY. 


HE Conservatives and their leader, Mr. Disraeli, are to 
be congratulated upon the new line they have struck 
out upon the subject of Italy. Mr. Disraeli, whose genius 
consists in never admiring any but the dead, has begun to 
pay imaginary pilgrimages to the tomb of Cavour ; and, with 
that indescribable air of living in the past which it is con- 
venient for a ci-devant statesman to assume, is of opinion 
that Cavour’s successors are all pigmies. The cue has been 
given, and no doubt it will be taken. Henceforward, at 
intervals during the session, we shall see long files of honest 
Tory members with their eyes rapt upon the past, perform- 
ing genuflexions at the same shrine, and explaining to us how 
men of genius have suddenly everywhere now-a-days become 
extinct. The right honourable member for Bucks has always 
had a penchant for this kind of sentimental effect, and lets it 
generally be understood that he lives in communion with 
nobody except the spirits of the great departed. Beaten in 
debate by Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, he folds his 
arms and fixes his eye mentally upon Bolingbroke. Can 
any of her Majesty's Ministers candidly compare with 
Bolingbroke? That is the question which Mr. Disraeli 
seems to console himself with putting to his own soul, and 
to which he seems always to be returning the same flattering 
answer. The attitude is a telling one; and the system of 
comparison with Bolingbroke capable of indefinite applica- 
tion. The Italian Government have had it tried upon them 
at last. It is all very well talking of their efforts at admi- 
nistration ; but nobody can govern Italy now Cavour is 
gone. The universe is a waste-howling wilderness of in- 
competency, in which Mr. Disraeli, seated on a lonely 
mountain-top and gazing at the stars, is holding converse 
with the shades of Cavour and of the mighty dead. 

The line taken by the Conservatives the other night— 
with one remarkable and promising exception—was a com- 
plaint not so much of the political aspirations as of the 
domestic misgovernment of the Turin Cabinet. Following 
in the luminous wake of Lord Normanby, Mr. Bentinck 
and his friends rose in turn to prove that the brigands of 
the South were a species of liberating patriots, and that 
the Piedmontese Government was a disorganised tyranny. 
One after one, each of them brought his faggot of griev- 
ances, and flung it down, till by the time the debate was 
over, there was a little pile at the door of the Italian 
Ministry. Mr. Hennessy, fresh from gathering question- 
able laurels on this side of the Polish frontier, led off the 
dance, having got hold of the tail of a wonderful statistical 
paradox, which turned out to be nothing more than the 
fact that British trade with Naples in 1862 was a falling 
off upon 1861. Mr. Bentinck followed him to point the 
moral, and to denounce the horrible oppressions at present 
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practised in the Two Sicilies. But the event of the evening 
was the appearance of Lord H. Lennox in the fashionable 
character of the philanthropic tourist. Mr. Gladstone in 
old times had played this part with so much effect, that 
it was thought right to try what could be done on the side 
of the Bourbons with an interesting philanthropic traveller 
who had been to the Piedmontese prisons, and tasted the 
prisoners’ bread, and slept in their beds, and talked to them 
in their own tongue. Rarely has the philanthropic tourist 
been better done than by Lord H. Lennox. He had not 
merely been wherever there was the faintest bad smell, 
and made experiments with the hardest of the prison loaves, 
but he hit upon the inimitable expedient of having a new 
Conservative Poerio. Count Christen accordingly was 
trotted out with all the honours: rattling his fetters, and 
protesting in the name of freedom against the wickedness of 
his gaolers. Besides this, Lord H. Lennox saw Signor di 
Luca chained with heavy chains to a brigand. He also saw 
three ladies who had been in prison twenty-two months, and 
who had no idea why they were confined unless it was that 
they had once hung a bed-sheet out of their window, which 
might have been taken for a white Bourbon flag. They 
seemed quite delighted, says the impressible Lord H. Lennox, 
to see an English gentleman among them. In another yard 
the prisoners “rushed towards him with piteous cries again 
and again, and with bloodshot eyes and outstretched arms 
approached closely the description in attitude and condition 
of the tortured in Dante’s ‘Inferno.’” It was a fine ima- 
ginary picture, and was only spoilt by an irreverent suggestion 
of Mr. Butler Johnstone’s, that the prisoners had been hoax- 
ing their philanthropic friend. Mr. Disraeli, however, at a 
later period of the evening, was still so affected by it, as to 


| pronounce the sufferings of the Neapolitan provinces under 





Piedmont a parallel to the sufferings of Poland under 
Russia. 

It is probable that Mr. Gladstone himself was edified by 
the appearance of this phantom of himself in the Conservative 
camp. Two reflections, as it was pointed out, considerably 
destroy the effect of the apparition. In the first place, 
Lord H. Lenndx forgets that the Italian Government do not 
pretend to have repaired all the maladministration of the 
Bourbons, though they are anxious for publicity, and encou- 
rage such philanthropic visitors as himself. Secondly, he had 
not thought fit to call their attention at all to the abuses he 
discovered, but posted off with his experiences to England, 
to display them to the British House of Commons. This is 
not treating the Turin Government fairly, or, indeed, as 
Mr. Gladstone treated the King of Naples in 1851. But the 
whole force of Lord H. Lennox’s argument disappears when 
the difficulties, with which Italy has had in the last three 
years to contend, are taken into account. Mr. Butler 
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Johnstone, in aspeech remarkable for its manner and matter,— 
assuming ahappy and sagacious attitude of independence, on 
so cosmopolitan a question, to mere partisan considerations, 
—showed that the Italian Government were labouring in 
earnest to improve the internal organization of their*king- 
dom. The real question must be, whose fault is it that they 
are slow in carrying out their plans? Lord Normanby and 
his friends entirely ignore the fact, that in sueceeding to the 
Two Sicilies, Victor Emmanuel succeeded in effect toa regular 
Augean stable. The States of the Church were also in a 
deplorable condition ; and they would now be as badly off 
as Naples, were it not for the superior intellect of the leading 
men of the northerm provinces, and for the habits of admi- 
nistration they had retained from their old municipal 
organization. Succeeding to provinces where good govern- 
ment was absolutely unknown, the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment have had not merely to create it, but to create it in 
one Italian mould—a task which, considering the differences 
of life and interests in the various States, may well seem 
insuperable, and is only undertaken because of the impera- 
tive importance of Italian unity. Victor Emmanuel and 
his Ministers have not merely been compelled to reform the 
Naples prisons, and to give the prisoners white bread instead 
of black; they have had to deal with such vast questions 
as education, taxation, the administration of justice, coinage, 
the endowments of the Church, the civil rights of the clergy, 
in many distinct provinces at once, all of which had to be 
brought under one system, and to undergo extensive and 
sweeping change. They have been driven to do all this 
with the question of religion hanging suspended over their 
heads—in the teeth of the Church of Rome and the pre- 
judices of large masses of the population—with an exiled 
dynasty intriguing on their frontiers—amidst the discourage- 
ment of diplomatists and the avowed disapproval of the 
French—in danger any moment of a revolutionary explo- 
sion from the democratic party—and in the midst of the 
excitement caused by the restlessness of Garibaldi and the 
prolongation of foreign occupation at Rome. This is what 
they have had to bear, and it is while they are toiling to accom- 
plish their duty, that Lord H. Lennox comes back to us, and 
talks about the dirt of prisons, which certainly were dirty 
enough long before the Savoy dynasty ever were at Naples. 
This is the happy conjuncture which Mr. Disraeli seizes for. 
comparing the Italian Government to Cossacks, and for 
lecturing them on their political incapacity. 


It is said that Italy’s business is to give up all idea of 
Rome, and to think only of her internal organization. This, 
indeed, is Mr. Disraeli’s point of view, and it is one that does 
equal honour to his head and to his heart. It is easy to 
prescribe for a newly constituted kingdom an entire absti- 
nence from all agitating emotions. Mr. Disraeli might as 
well prescribe a trip to the sea-side as a recipe for the dis- 
tressed Lancashire weavers. How is it possible for Italy to 
forget that Rome is the keystone of the arch? The religious 
difficulty is one that paralyses the organization of all the 
provinces. More than this, Rome is the nucleus from which 
are produced all the disturbances in the Two Sicilies. Mr. 
Bentinck chooses to deny it, the Italian Government and 
Lord Palmerston affirm it, and we should be glad to know 
which of the two have the amplest means of information. 
Lastly, it is very well to say that the Turin Cabinet forget 
Rome—but the masses will not and ought not to forget it ; 
and should any Minister be less patriotic than the masses, the 
extreme party of action reap the benefit of his mistake. The 
French occupation of Rome is perpetual fuel to the revolu- 
tion. Every Italian Ministry treads on smouldering fires. 
The Mazzinians will always be powerful till Italy is one ; 
nor can the King of Italy—if even he wished it—afford to 
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Italy is morally her equal. To this noble position of moral 
equality and self-dependence Cavour would have brought 
her, and so far from Cavour’s spirit being dead, the present 
Government seem desirous to pursue Cavour’s policy. The 
line they have taken on the Polish question has been a 
diplomatic success. By a becoming show of independence, 
combined with liberal sympathy for Poland, they have lifted 
Italy from the rank of France’s follower to the level of 
liberal Europe’s ally. This is more than any Ministry has 
done since Cavour’s death, or has attempted to do, and they 
deserve our congratulations accordingly. The Italians, 
however, are too sensible to confound the ideas of England 
with the ideas of Mr. Disraeli and the Conservative party. 
“ Forget Rome,” says Mr. Disraeli and his friends. On the 
other hand, England with one acclaim bids Italy march on 
in her course of self-control and self-reform, and by no means 
to forget Rome, though Rome need not always be upon 
Italian lips. 








A TRUSTEE COMPANY. 


NRIEN DSHIP, says an Eastern proverb, is a silken cord, 
and a promise a fetter of iron. Wise men in the West, 

as well as those of the East, are secretly conscious of the 
truth of at least the first branch of the adage. Gentle tenta- 
tives, applied through a lifetime, have taught them that it is 
not safe to apply too severe a strain to the bonds of ordinary 
friendship. And commonly the breaking strain, in engineers’ 
language, is reached just about the point at which we seek 
to convert friendship into trusteeship. The proposal to take 
upon one’s shoulders, in addition to the personal cares which 
already lie there, the whole responsibility and burden of 
management of one’s friend’s affairs, is a suggestion which all 
but the very dearest friendship justifiably declines. Nor at best 
does the affection which will entertain it come oftener than 
once ina lifetime. A%neas had but one Achates, Pylades but 
one Orestes ; and if there are some men of the light-hearted 
and genial temperament of Dick Steele, who used to say, that 
when he had lost a friend he went to the coffeehouse and 
took another, it may reasonably be doubted if many of such 
pleasant acquaintances would have been willing to undertake 
the office of seeing to the payment of poor Dick’s debts after 
his decease. So when an Englishman, at the solemn hour 
of approaching matrimony or death, takes mental inventory 
of his associates, in order to pick out the one who is to be 
his alter ego in the needful settlement of his affairs, he 


| generally finds himself sorely puzzled. The true friend who 


leave the cry of Rome as a battle cry for his enemies. What | 
the Italians can do, and ought to do, we believe the present | 


Ministry are doing. They are working at a disadvantage, 
as they always will work at a disadvantage, till Italy 
is free both from foreign and priestly intervention. But they 
have left off the servile habit introduced by Signor Rattazzi 
and his crew—of kneeling to the French Emperor with 
open mouths, waiting for the Italian pear to drop. They 
have risen to their feet ; they have not taken their eyes off 
Rome ; but they are girding themselves for the contest 
which will give them Rome. It may not be on the battle- 


field they. will win it. The coutest need not be a bloody one, | 


provided it is one of moral dignity, of resolution, and of | 


patience. France will not give’ Rome to Italy, so long as 
[taly is a suppliant, but she will be forced to give it, when 


5 
would do it for love may be in doubtful circumstances, or the 


reverse of a man of business habits. The man of business 
habits is apt to be overloaded with business of his own, and 
cares not to undertake trouble and liability without pay. 
Therefore generally a compromise is effected ; three or four 
names are put down, one of which is that of the settlor’s 
schoolday confidant, another perhaps is that of his partner, 
or some other man of business, and the third or fourth is 
pretty sure to belong to his lawyer, for whose benefit a 
special clause is inserted, providing that, although a trustee, 
he shall nevertheless be entitled to charge as a solicitor. 
The result usually is, that the lawyer does the tvork, keeps 
the papers, tells the others as much or as little as he thinks 
fit, probably brings the affair to a safe ultimate conclusion, 
possibly however bolts with the available assets, and most 
certainly sends in a very long bill, which he takes good care 
to see paid. 

Is there anything, on the face of it, monstrous in the 
suggestion that an intending settlor of money should be 


offered the alternative, that, instead of thus going a-begging 


among his own acquaintanees for a trustee, and being obliged 
at last to be content with the least eligible among them, he 
could at pleasure secure the services of half a dozer of the 
clearest heads in the City, backed by a quarter of a million 


of money to make good the consequences if they should by: 


chance fall into any mistake? Would he grudge, as the 
price of this unhoped-for benefit, the payment of such a 
small annual per-centage as should, when accumulated from 
the produce of many trust estates, make it worth the while 
of these clear-headed men to attend to the business, and pay 
a fair dividend to the shareholders who guaranteed them 
against loss? Very few, certainly, of those who either had 
been trustees, or had had to go through the process of 
searching for a trustee, would consider this per-centage as 
other than money laid out in the best possible investment. 
They would remember that gratuitous service is almost 
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always the worst service ; and that payment by a commis- 
sion on the sums received is the safest way of securing that 
the services paid for shall be devoted to the best interests of 
the estate. They would, also, knowing that inevitably in 
administering trust estates errors must sometimes be made, 
eagerly hail the institution of a guarantee fund, such as the 
shareholders’ capital would in effect be, by subscription to 
which they could insure themselves from being the unlucky 
victims on whom total loss sometimes falls. So they would 
recognize in the establishment of a company, the precursor, it 
may be hoped, of many companies, stirring each other up 
to liberality and exertion by fair competition, guided by 


boards of known and safe men, and supported by bond fide — 


capital ; precisely the institution wanted in this age of hard 


and superintendence of money intended either to be tied up 
for a period of years, or to be distributed with all convenient 
speed, which it is becoming almost impossible for private 
individuals to undertake as personal trustees or executors. 


But though a large proportion of men who have experi- 
ence in trusteeships would gladly welcome the introduction 
of paid trusts, the law will not allow them to exercise their 
choice in the matter, except at very great disadvantages. 
Therefore it becomes necessary for them to apply to Parlia- 
ment for power to set agoing, and to work an association on 


such principles ; and in Parliament they are liable to be, 


opposed by all who are interested in the maintenance of the 
present state of things, and by all whose prejudices are 
shocked at the idea of any man departing from the old 
routine in which they themselves were suckled. The for- 
mer class comprises all the lawyers, for they are, as we 
have seen, either as themselves paid trustees, or as the paid 


agents of ignorant and helpless trustees, those who chiefly pro- | 


fit by the present system. The second class was represented 
in 1854 by a Committee of Law Lords, with the Duke of 
Buccleuch for their Chairman. And since those who were 


thus powerful nine years ago are not yet extinct or harmless, | 


it is needfal that we should, for the sake of those who are 
really interested in having such Trust Associations estab- 
lished, ask even those who are not at present interested in 
the matter to go with us into the inquiry so far as to see that 








tenance, and they may also be empowered to advance part 
of the capital for the purpose of setting them up in a pro- 
fession, or for other useful purposes. Supposing there are 
no children, they are to pay over the fund as the husband 
and wife may direct, or in default of direction, to their next 
heirs. Such are really the whole usual provisions of a set- 
tlement of money, in so far as the trustees are concerned 
with them. They may be complicated to any extent by 
powers given to the husband and wife to direct certain 
operations, but with these the trustees have nothing to do 
but to obey them. They are, during the parties’ lives, mere 


| bankers, holding funds on which the husband and wife have 
a limited power of drawing, but over which they, as bankers, ~ 
have no discretion whatever. 
work and complicated social relations, to take that charge | 


After the death of the hus- 
band and wife, they have generally a discretion in two points 
enly. They may alter the investments, keeping always 
within the limited range prescribed by the original deed, and 
they may advance the share of a child to set him up in life. 
But the former power may obviously be quite as safely 
exercised by a board of directors, as by any private indi- 
vidual; and the latter power may be appointed to be 
exercised only at the desire of some personal friend named 


_ by the parents, or, otherwise, with the sanction of an officer 


there is nothing monstrous, revolutionary, or even absurd, | 


in the proposition that men should be allowed to undertake | 


to perform the functions of trustee or executor for pay, and 
that other men should be allowed to hire them for these 


purposes whenever they may think it advantageous to | 


themselves. 


Now the main suggestion against this new idea, of courses 
is that, because new, it is contrary to reason. We are told 
that the essence of a trustee’s character is that he is inté- 
mately acquainted with the affairs entrusted to him, and can 
therefore exercise a wise discretion such as no stranger could, 
without much expensive labour, qualify himself to hold. 
The answer to this is to see what is the true purpose, and 
what the actual powers, in ordinary cases, of a trustee. The 
object of his appointment is merely to divest the reai owner 
of the power of squandering the property, while he retains 
its full enjoyment in life, and the power of disposing of it 
aiter his death. So the trustee is, as it were, put between 
him and his estate, and made the channel through which 
benefits flow to him, and the hand by which his instructions 
are carried into effect. This legal theory of trusts is 
plainly applicable quite as completely to a company as to an 
individual. Let us see, then, what are the contrivances by 
which in practice the theory is made effectual. Here is an 
example of the provisions commonly inserted in marriage 
settlements. First of all, the property of the husband and 
wife, so far as it is intended to be put in settlement, is 
assigned to the trustees to hold in their own names. Then 
they are empowered with the consent of the married persons, 
and after the death of both, at their own discretion, to in- 
vest that property from time to time in such securities as 
the deed specifies. Then they are directed to pay the annual 
income in part to the husband, and in part to the wife for 
her separate use—and after the death of either to the sur- 
vivors. After the death of the survivors, they are to hold 
the principal and interest for behoof of the children, in such 
proportions as the husband and wife, or the survivors of 
them, may direct ; and, if no directions are left, for behoof 
of the children equally, paying over the share of each in the 


capital on their reaching their majority, or if daughters on | 


their marriage, They may, while the children are under age, 
be empowered to pay the annual income for their main- 


nil 


of the Court of Chancery, as at present. Such an arrange- 
ment would evidently give all the benefits derivable from 
the system of a personal trustee, while it would be far easier 
to find a friend to assume such a superintending charge, if 
freed from the trouble and risk which would fall to him, if 
he had, in addition, to look after and be responsible for the 
whole of the property. 

It is preposterous to say, that there is anything impracti- 
cable in making a Company thus the nominal holders of money 
to be operated upon from without. It is equally preposterous 
to say, that there is needed for the proper performance of 
their pecuniary functions any personal acquaintance with 
the affairs of the family. But it is above all preposterous 
to say, that there is anything contrary to the nature of 
trusts in paying those who perform such duties, seeing that 
they are precisely the duties which are now discharged by 
the lawyers, for pay. No doubt, cases may occur in which 
it is more desirable, and in which it is possible, to have 
personal friends of the family to hold the money as well as 
to direct its disposal. But with such cases the institution 
of a Company as an alternative would in no respect interfere. 
It would hold its place as an institution to which settlors 
might resort if they found it convenient, and if they had 
confidence in its management. In nine cases out of ten 
they would find on examination that it would serve their 
purposes better and more cheaply than their personal friends 
and their lawyer would. Is there any reason why they 
should be deprived of the choice, because in the tenth case 
they would find it preferable to select the older system ? 


MUTTERINGS OF NORTHERN DISCONTENT. 


r¥X\HERE isa double despotism exercised over both speech 

and writing in the Northern States, in the first 
instance, by public opinion, and in the next, by the Federal 
authorities. 
ascertaining, by any actual utterance, the feelings of the more 
rational and far-seeing of the cultivated classes, in reference 
to the present fratricidal and desolating contest, and the 
various evils which it is entailing or threatens to entail 
upon the country. It is not, indeed, difficult to conjecture 
what they must be, since for this purpose we have only to 
consider what our own sentiments would be under corres- 
ponding circumstances. A// Americans have not gone mad. 
Some must surely retain the power which belongs to well- 
trained intellects, and which is one of their highest and most 
distinctive privileges, of discerning eternal principles, and 
of seeing future and permanent consequences. Some, too, 
must still preserve, amid the general wildness and the 
general wreck, their old love of liberty, their old reverence 
for law, their old respect for the rights of others, as the 
counterpart and security of their own. AJZ cannot quite 
have forgotten that the Southerners, though now their 
antagonists, were once their friends and fellow-citizens; and 
that not a few are their near relations. There are numbers, 
too, we know, who, loving their country much, love their 
State still more; who are Pennsylvanians or Kentuckians 
even more than Americans ; who in their hearts believe 
that the Southerners had a fair right to form their own 





_ Confederacy, if they deemed themselyes endangered or 
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aggrieved, however much they may regret that they should 
have separated from the old Union at all, and still more 
that they should have chosen such a questionable ground 
of separation. All such men, we can well believe, must be 
half maddened by their present position—the position, that 
is, of being forced to aid, by loan, by tax, by conscription, 
and to seem to approve, by compelled silence, a war which 
they feel to be unrighteous, and scarcely hope to be 
successful. 

One of their most painful sensations must be one of 
deep humiliation: we are speaking, remember, of citizens 
of the Free States, of Americans who were proud of the 
Great Republic, and would fain have preserved it from dis- 
solution at any cost, save that of surrendering everything 
that made it worth preserving. They see installed in the 
high places of power, exercising dominion over the country 
at home and representing it abroad, speaking in its name to 
Europe and damaging its reputation over the world-—men 
whom the most loyal cannot respect, even in virtue of their 
office ; whom even in ordinary times they would not have 
seen wielding even ordinary authority, but who, at this most 
critical instant of the nation’s life, are wielding such autho- 
rity as was never before conferred, even for an hour, upon 
any American citizen. They are compelled to sit by and 
witness that saddest and least dignified of spectacles—strong 
measures inaugurated by weak men,—schemes so lawless 
and audacious that only the holiest cause and the most con- 
summate sagacity and the most signal success could suffice 
to justify them,—set on foot on behalf of a cause which 
they scarcely regard as righteous, and which, even if just at 
the outset, has been desecrated long ago, carried out with no 
skill or wisdom, and ending in failure after all. They behold 
a crisis so momentous, issues so vast, a struggle so gigantic, 
that it might well have called forth all the genius, all the 
virtue, all the wisdom of the nation, and made these rise to 
a stature never reached before ; and as its net result they 
perceive only an exhibition of littleness and incapacity, 
which America’s worst enemies and most insolent despisers 
could scarcely believe possible. The war has developed 
great vices, but neither great virtues nor great abilities— 
plenty of great contractors, but not one great man. Suc- 
cessful or “ Heaven-born” generals, perhaps, we were not 
warranted in expecting, for such come rarely, and usually 
come only after long training and through bitter tribula- 
tion ; and the antecedents of America, happily for her, had 
provided no nursery for military genius. But surely, great 
administrators and great legislators might have come to the 
surface, for the whole life of the people was one continued 
exercise of self-government. And if citizens who are poli- 
ticians to a man and from their cradle, and any one of 
whom may any day become a governor, a senator, a 
Congressman, a statesman, or a President, cannot in their 
hour of utmost need produce a Ruler, a natural and real 
“king of men,’—then either the school must be bad, the 
education radically faulty, or the material hopelessly de- 
fective. In any case, and in any supposition, the American 
tepublic has been an elaborate and ambitious failure. 


Again, the men whose sentiments we are conjecturing— 
the sober, thoughtful, patriotic citizens of the great Republic 
—were proud of their country because she was free, because 
they were governed by sacred laws, and not by despotic or 
individual will. They feel that they can no longer be proud 
of her on this score. Laws have been trampled under foot, 
individual rights truculently set at naught, judges threatened 
and arrested, duly elected representatives driven out by the 
soldiery, as used to be done in France, citizens imprisoned 
witheut warrant, without trial, and without crime, and the 
very Habeas Corpus Act, enacted to be a safeguard against 
the tyrauny of the Executive, annulled by the mere decree of 
that Executive itself. State rights, too, which a great pro- 
portion of the Americans value more than even personal 
liberty, have been not only systematically violated, but openly 
denounced ; and there are indications enough not only that 
the old Federal Constitution is rapidly merging into a 
despotism, but that this despotism will take a military form. 
The conscription itself is proof enough of this. ‘A war, 
waged in the name of the whole Northern people—assumed 
to be by their desire, and the expression of their all 
but unanimous passions, and which could have no plea or 
justification on any other assumption—is so little popular, 
people are so sick of its purpose, or so hopeless of its triumph, 
or so disgusted at the incapacity which has marked its 
every movement, that even the most enormous bounty can 
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no longer tempt volunteers—not even Irishmen—into the 
ranks, and citizens are to be compelled by force to fight for 
the cause which, we are assured in the same breath, lies 
closest to the heart of every American in the Free States. 
It is felt that even if the North were ultimately to succeed, 
its success would be purchased by the loss of every special 
characteristic, of every valuable privilege, of every security 
of liberty and justice which alone makes success worth 
fighting for, or a country worth living in. What thoughtful 
Americans wished for was a re-union of all the States as 
before, in one amicable bond, and in one mighty and cordial 
federation. What they will obtain, if they should ulti- 
mately gain the victory (which, of course, we do not for one 
moment anticipate) will be the claim of being units in an 
utterly transmuted polity—a sort of centralised despotism, 
reigning over eight millions of subjugated fellow-men hating 
their rulers with an intensity of which Poles and Venetians 
can form no conception, and having turned the other 
twenty millions from citizens into subjects. They are sacri- 
ficing the end to the fancied means. 


Some of these sentiments have, at length, found expression 
in a very energetic and outspoken address to a meeting in 
Philadelphia, dated March 29th, by the Hon. William Reed, 
who, we believe, is a representative of the state of Pennsylv- 
ania, and was not long since the American Minister in 
China. He has travelled much, and, unless we mistake the 


' individual, is not unknown in the literary world. He 


denounces the war, and the means and the mode of carrying 
it on, with singular boldness and decision ; and his oration 
shows plainly the strong sentiments entertained in Penn- 
sylvania in reference to the encroachments of the Federal} 
authorities. The repeated invasion of State rights, the 
growing lawlessness of the military leaders, and more espe- 
cially the system of endeavouring to excite negro insurrection 
and to organize negro regiments, are the topics on which he 
dwells with most abhorrence. The address has been repub- 
lished in London, under the title of “ A Northern Plea for 
Peace,” and contains a rather curious appendix, showing the 
resources of the South, in wheat-crops and other produce, 
from which it would appear that the notion of the Federals, 
that their enemies may ultimately be brought to terms by 


| actual want of food, are as devoid of foundation as most of 


their anticipations. Just at this moment the Federals 
appear to be gaining ground ; but no occasional successes 
can now affect the ultimate issue of the strife, which, in 
fact, we believe was never doubtful from the outset. 








8 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


T is one of the most promising features of the times in 
which we live, that whenever a case is proved of moral 

or physical destitution, there are sure to be found men and 
women who will arise to supply the teaching or help which 
is required. This is eminently a philanthropic age—not 
developing itself, indeed, so much in the pursuit of a few 
great and leading objects, as in an infinite variety of parti- 
cular efforts. We have lately given hints as to the most 
prominent efforts that are being made for the amelioration 
of the humbler classes, both in the metropolis and elsewhere. 
We have felt both bound and glad to do so, not only as 
affording to the well-disposed much useful information about 
the various machineries that are at work around them, but 
as bearing a fair and honourable testimony to the good 
deeds of those who have taken the labouring oar, and who 
are bearing the burden which we can only by our contribu- 
tions and applause help them to carry.. We have no notion of 
sitting idly by, amidst the seething mass of corruption 
of which police-magistrates, clergymen, and judgés are 
perpetually informing us, and taking no share whatever in 
the efforts that gentlemen and ladies, men and women in 
all ranks and conditions of life, are making for the good of 
the masses. No doubt, there is a ludicrous side to most 
things in this imperfect state of existence. We could find 
much to smile at in the reports and speeches of thé san- 


| guine and enthusiastic devotees of charity. We-could 


present the funny combination of “ My Lord Bishop” and 
“ Mr. Bishop,” the Dissenting minister, fraternizing for the 
moment on the same platform ; and we could be as jocose 
as others on the small real sediment of good result that is 
found at the end of any given period of these labours. But 
we profess that we can see neither the wit nor the merit of 


jocosity at the expense of what is right ; nor can we, for the 
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life of us, understand the spirit of the journal or of the men 
who can level coarse jokes at the charitable, or repress the 
great rising effort of modern Englishmen to cope with the 
moral and physical destitution around them. There are 


certain facts which we cannot blink, try as we may to do | 


so. In this London of ours there are evils of every shape, 
imaginable and unimaginable ; wants and woes of mind, body, 
and estate, conceivable and inconceivable ; wrong-doing in 
every variety ; ignorance to be matched only in heathendom ; 
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power to obtain a quiet hearing for them. We have highly 
commended the benevolence which formed and maintains 
the “ Halls for Working Men,” and which invites men to 
come where no intoxicating drink is provided for their 
destruction. But we must estimate far beyond this the 
courage which can attack the wild beast in his own den, and 


_ by the mere force of tender persuasion, can draw away the 


vice rampant and vice secret; children who live in the | 
streets by day and cower in the archways by night ; fallen | 


women, who have yielded to vanity, or to want, or to the 
arts of the basest of the opposite sex, and who are dragging 
on an existence demoralizing to themselves and others, 
from which vast numbers of them would be only too 
thankful to be free. There are “gaol-birds,” who have 
gone into prison comparatively young and ignorant in 
wrong-doing, and who have come out old and well-informed 
in crime, though still, in many cases, not to be ranked among 
the old. There are forms and degrees of bestiality and vice 
of which the well-to-do church-going public has no idea. 
There are whole streets, and courts, and alleys, where all, 
without exception, are wanderers from the paths of decency 
and religion. There are public-houses, conducted on the 
vilest principles, infinitely more numerous than the legiti- 
mate demands of the population can require. There are 
low theatres, and cellars, and dancing rooms, and places of 
so-called amusement, which must be the very delight of the 
great enemy and tempter of our race. There are rooms in 
which the grossest infidelity, and the consequent unblushing 
immorality, are openly advocated. Under such cireum- 
stances, we cannot but believe it to be our duty at least to 
take a sympathizing and approving view of the philan- 
thropic efforts of others. The very essence of narrow- 
mindedness lurks beneath the professed enlargement and 
free thinking of the day. Given certain confessed and 


acknowledged social evils, and certain agencies and ma- | 


chinery set at work to correct them ; grant that there are 


defects in this machinery ; acknowledge that there is some 


excuse for a smile at the headlong enthusiasm of those who | 


place themselves in the forefront of the battle ; yet we say, 
that they are the really narrow-minded who would dis- 
parage the toil of the enthusiastic social reformer, and 
banish the claims of charity and religion from the pages of 
our jourvals, and from our social conversation. 


It is with these views, that we would now offer a slight 
sketch of an Institution, which is the parent of many and 
the coadjutor of all legitimate efforts for the moral and 
physical amelioration of the poor. We allude to ‘ The 
London City Mission,” a Society which has now been 
labouring, for a good many years, among the seething masses 
of this huge community. ‘There have been times, when one 
could not speak of such a Society without an apology. But 
it has outlived and outworked those times, and stands now 
upon the great facts which it has accomplished. Its mem- 
bers, officers, and agents are very diverse, though not adverse 
to each other, in their views of Church government, but 
they have all one object in view, the thorough reformation 
of the masses. There are about 400 lay-agents at work in 
the different departments which the Society embraces. 
Their efforts are directed not only to the courts and alleys 
and slums and back streets, where formerly no decent person 
could shew himself alone, but also to the members of the 
police force, to cabmen, and to the denizens of Thames side. 
Some well selected agents direct much attention to fallen 
women, and have restored many of them to society. Several 
are employed wholly in public-houses, There is a righteous 
courage in this aggressive measure, which of itself speaks 
volumes for this Society. When we first heard of it, it 
struck us forcibly as casting pearls before swine, and as expos- 
ing the men who are employed in this particular department, 
to unnecessary insult and to certain failure. But we were 
soon convinced to the contrary. In these dens of iniquity 
the agents seek out the very refuse, the dregs of humanity, 
and, with the good old Book in hand, carry to them the 
news of a divine hope, even for the vilest of mankind. It 
may seem almost beyond belief, but such is the tact, the 
courage and efliciency of the agents employed in this par- 
ticular work, that, when they become known to the habitual 
frequenters of any house, insult or attempted injury would 
instantly be hooted down by the company; and, more 
strange still, the publicans themselves often welcome the 
Society’s agents to their doors, and do all that lies in their 


drunkard from his haunts, and restore him to his wife and 
children. He is a bold, good man, who, in the excitement 
of battle, and with the eyes of the world upon him, and with 
the hope of the Victoria Cross before him, rushes into the 
ranks of the enemy to rescue a comrade from death ; but he 
is a bolder and nobler man who, without excitement, and 
with no human rewards provided for him, can appear amidst 
the reeking orgies of a low London tap-room, and speak not 
only of wasted health, scattered wages, and deserted homes, 
but of souls lost, and to be redeemed by the most costly 
offering that Infinite Bounty could bestow for their salva- 
tion. 


We have ascertained, by close inspection of the rules and 
actual practice of the Society, that the agents, when once 
selected, are not left unduly to their own discretion. or 
credited, as a matter of course, with all the successes which 
they might feel disposed to claim. Every district is under 
active and incessant superintendence. The greatest pains 
are taken to overlook each agent, to guide his movements, 
to check his reports, and to examine into the truth of his 
statements. The local superintendents are made to feel 
that on their care and watchfulness, far more than on those 
of the head office, the success of the Institution must depend. 
But it is not among native Londoners alone, that the agents 
of this Society are at work. Some of them are employed 
among the French, Germans, Italians, and Europeans of 
every nation, who find themselves, either permanently 
or from temporary causes, adrift in this great city. In fact, 
the Society sees before it vice, misery, and want in every 
shape, and it resolves, so far as human energies can avail, to 
provide a remedy. It sees before it a seething sea of sin, and 
it determines to cast into those troubled waters the message 
which brings life and healing on its wings; and out of the 
mass of corruption and misery in this great population to bring 
forth human souls, to do their proper work in the economy of 
Providence and human society. A number of persons, with 
kindly Christian hearts, met together, some thirty years ago, 
to consider what ought to be done, and what could be done. 


| Having come to a conclusion upon what could be done, they 


bound themselves with all their hearts to do it, determined 


| that no impediment should be too great, no wall too high, no 





abyss too deep, nothing too strong or too bad, or apparently 
hopeless, to withstand their great work of benevolence and 
goodwill. 


There was, of course, some cause for fear, lest mischief 
should arise from the operations of a Society so little governed 
by any recognized rule of Church or parochial discipline. 
But while we unhesitatingly bear our testimony to the 
merits of the parochial system, and express our belief that, 
in theory, it is the best and most effective that could be 
devised for the religious instruction of the people, we 
hold it absolutely essential that its necessary deficiencies 
and shortcomings should be supplemented by other, and, 
if need be, more irregular agencies. Where the best 
and strongest hand cannot, by the use of ordinary means, 
reach and remove any existing and acknowledged evil, 
we see no help for it, but either to leave the evil to 
increase in deadliness, or to stretch out some more irregular 
agency for its removal or relief. Lord Chatham said of the 
press, that it was a chartered libertine; and in the work of 
reclaiming the masses there must be chartered libertines 
also. The principle of an establishment is needful to give 
fixity to the moral and spiritual instruction of the people ; 
but the voluntary principle is needful to give movement and 
life. Regularity and irregularity are both required. Both 
have plenty to do, and need not interfere the least with each 
other. We have a regular army, but its uses would be 
immensely curtailed if we were deprived of the irregular 
militia and volunteers. While, therefore, we are proud to 
observe the position now occupied by the Established Church, 
risiny as she is, on every hand, to the discharge of her great 
duties, we nevertheless hail these irregular efforts with 
extreme satisfaction, and believe that they are adding, and 
will add, thousands to the Church establishment itself, and, 
above all, to the great family of our common Father. For 
these reasons we earnestly commend the London City 
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Mission to public support. There is no distinction of party, 
sect, or class, which can warrant professed philanthropists in 
denying their aid to this great work of humanity. 








THE TURNPIKE NUISANCE. 


T was the opinion of Mr. Weller, senior—and his prolonged 

experience as the driver of a stage-coach gave weight to his 
authority—that the keepers of turnpike-bars are “ all on ’em 
men as has met with some disappointment in life. Conse- 
quence of vich they retires from the world and shuts them- 
selves up in pikes; partly with the view of being solitary 
and partly to rewenge themselves on mankind by takin 
tolls.” Since the delivery of this dictum, the establishment of 
railways has greatly favoured their indulgence in a taste, for 
seclusion. At no time has the most misanthropic amongst 
them had cause to fear that he was wearing away life 
without sensibly augmenting the sufferings of his race. 
Their exactions drove half a dozen counties to the semi- 
revolt of the Rebecca riots. In many parts of England bars 
hem in the country towns with impenetrable lines of circum- 
vallation, which make locomotion a nuisance, and the pos- 
session of a horse and a vehicle, an expensive torture. 
Even if the tax upon our pockets were less considerable 
than it is, the constant blister to our tempers would still 
be a serious grievance. No other bodily pain is equal to 
that inflicted by water falling drop after drop upon the 
head. Nor can there be a worse fiscal infliction than an 
impost which perpetually lies in wait for victims, and is 
ever ready to punish by mean exaction of coppers the 
slightest indulgence in a vagrant habit. Asa general rule 
we recognize in direct taxation the convenience of making 
a man pay once for all the annual sum at which he is 
assessed towards any given object. Our streets and paro- 
chial highways are kept up by a parochial rate, and not 
by the daily and hourly extortion of contributions towards 
their maintenance. We know how it happens that 
the expense of repairing Fleet-street is defrayed in 
one way, and that of repairing the turnpike road to 
Barnet in another. But to account for an anomaly is not 
to justify it. As the street and the road are equally 
matters of public concern, there can be no reason why one 
should be supported by a general rate and the other should 
depend upon payments made for its use. In no other 
country but England are the main lines of communication 
in the hands of private proprietors, who are authorised to 
make travellers stand and deliver at the distance of every 
few miles. There is, no doubt, an apparent fairness in 
making every one who rides or drives on a road pay for 
the advantage he derives—and pay just as often as he 
derives it. When the subject is more closely considered, it 
will, however, be seen that this is rather specious than 
real. Not only do the tolls fall so unequally upon those 
who do and those who do not live near a bar,—upon 
those who can and upon those who cannot evade them ; 
but their rate necessarily depends on the amount of the 
traffic. If that is large, they are low; if it is small, they 
rise to an exorbitant height. No objection could be made 
to this if the existence of the roads were matter of indif- 
ference to all except those who traverse them. That, 
however, is not the case. They are required for the general 
interests ; and it is therefore not just to secure a public 
benefit by a charge which is extortionate in reference to 
the accommodation directly afforded to those who pay it. 
On the other hand, it often happens that a road is 
constructed mainly for the accommodation of through 
traffic; and that when this falls short, the local 
traffic, in the neighbourhood of intermediate towns, is com- 
pelled, by increased tolls or more frequent bars, to bear a 
very disproportionate share of the expense of a road which 
was laid out without much regard to their wants, and in 
which, as a whole, they have but a slight interest. The 
extension of railways has, of course, greatly aggravated the 
evil, which is increasingly felt as they spread over the 
country. It is superfluous to do more than allude to 
another grievance of the present turnpike system—the 
numerots exemptions from tolls enjoyed by the agricultural 
and other classes. These frequently, if not always, involve 
& corresponding increase in the rates imposed upon the 
public at large. It is probable that the declining condition 
of the turnpike trusts in many parts of the country will 
before long force upon Parliament the consideration of this 
question. There is a point beyond which tolls cannot be 





augmented. The “ rewenge” of the “ pike-keepers ” may be 
pushed to an extent that is intolerable. But even if this 
were not so, it is desirable to find some mode of maintaining 
our roads less rude and oppressive than that which is at 
present resorted to. The recent Act, which authorizes the 
formation of districts for the management of the parochial 
highways, suggests at once the proper course to be adopted. 
The burden of repairing the main arterial lines of com- 
munication should undoubtedly be thrown upon a larger 
area, but the same principle should be kept in view. 
Within such divisions as might seem fair and convenient, 
the requisite funds should be raised by a general rate or 
tax. Whether this should be levied upon real property, 
like the highway rate, or by a tax upon horses and carriages 
kept within each district, would require careful considera- 
tion. But if the latter plan were found practicable, it is 
commended to us by many considerations of justice. It las 
at least this obvious advantage,—that, while leaving the 
burden substantially where it is at present, that is upon 
those who use the roads, it would distribute and equalize it, 
and would remove the annoying incidents which at present 
attend its imposition. : 


In any scheme which may ultimately be adopted, careful 
regard must always be had to the position of different 
localities ; and whatever may be the mode of taxation, its 
area should be se arranged that the cost of keeping up a 
road should be borne by those who are really interested in 
it. The most obvious method of removing the nuisance of 
which we complain would seem to be to throw the repair of 
the turnpike-roads upon the parishes in which they are 
respectively situate. But this would often be in the highest 
degree unjust, for it by no means follows that the benefit 
which a parish derives from the main roads passing through 
it is proportioned to their extent. They may be chiefly used 
as the means of communication between districts wholly 
distinct from the neighbourhood which they traverse, and 
contributing but little to its trade or prosperity. In such 
acase it would never do to impose upon the latter the 
burden of maintaining roads for the benefit of districts 
more immediately interested in them. The hardship of such 
a course is strikingly illustrated if we consider the position 
of the parishes in the neighbourhood of London. The 
turnpike-roads which pass through them are required 
not so much to meet their local wants as to accom- 
modate the traffic between the agricultural districts and 
the metropolis. It is this traffic which would be 
mainly benefited by the removal of the gates ; while those 
who derive little or no advantage from it would pay for the 
relief. According to the Commissioners appointed in 1818 
to consider the best means of abolishing toll-bars within six 
miles of Charing-cross, the additional rates thus thrown upon 
the suburban parishes would vary from }d. to 121d. in the 
pound—an inequality of the most startling kind. The 
Commissioners, therefore, on the grounds we have stated, 
unhesitatingly rejected this scheme, which is however sub- 
stantially revived in a bill now before Parliament for 
altering the acts relating to the maintenance of the metro- 
politan roads north of the Thames. It is unnecessary to 
say that the main object of the measure has our entire 
approbation. The only wonder is that we should so long 
have tolerated the presence of ten of these obstructions 
within four miles of Trafalgar-square. But if,as the measure 
in question proposes, we simply remove the gates from such 
portions of the roads as have in fact become our streets, 
place the maintenance and repair of them upon the metro- 
politan parishes in which they are situate, and leave all 
beyond to be kept up by tolls levied upon the rural parishes, 
it is clear that the very injustice which the Commissioners 
condemned would be brought about in another way. Either 
the number of gates must be increased, or the tolls must be 
raised. In point of fact, the bill to which we have referred 
distinctly contemplates this, for it gives the requisite power 
for making an increased exaction. How it would prac- 
tically work upon one great road,” may be gathered from 
some statements made at a meeting held the other day at 
Hounslow. According to the present law a person may 
take a one-horse vehicle over all the 154 miles of an existing 
district under a single toll for 3d., while under the new 
bill he will have the use of only three miles for the same 
sum ; m a second district the present toll is 2d. ; it is to be 
divided into two, in each of which the same charge will be 
levied. We are not surprised that the people of 
Hounslow are up in arms against a plan which would 
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make the passage of their heath nearly as unpleasant 
as it was in days of yore; they naturally object to the 
ancient being replaced by the modern form of highwaymen. 
Of course the vexatiousness of these additional gates and of 
the sub-bars requisite to protect them would eventually 
drive the parishes to take upon themselves the expense of 
maintaining the turnpike-roads within their limits; and 
thus, as we have already said, the injustice which the Com- 
missioners of 1858 deprecated would eventually be inflicted. 
This is not the spirit in which a great metropolitan improve- 
ment should be dealt with. Its cost must be borne by the 
whole metropolitan district ; and the inhabitants of London 
who would greatly benefit by it must not shirk a fair con- 
tribution. We think the object might be attained by an 
extension of the plan proposed by the Commissioners to 
whom we have just referred. Confining themselves to the 
limit embraced within the district of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, they recommended that each parish which did 
not prefer taking upon itself the repair of the tarnpike-roads 
within its limits should pay 2d. in the pound on its assess- 
ment to a common fund ; and that-such further sum as 
might be required should be raised by a rate in aid to be 
levied upon the whole district. They calculated that a rate 
in aid of about 3d. in the pound would be sufficient, and 
that the result would be, that parishes which did not take 
these roads upon themselves would be called upon to pay 
the rate of 2d., and also the rate in aid ; and the charge to 
them would therefore be about 24d. The great fault of 
this scheme was, that it did not go far enough, aud that it 
would have left the parishes just without the limits of the 
district of the Metropolitan Board of Works exposed to 
the very hardships from which it relieved those just within. 
But if some such plan were applied to the whole area of 
the metropolitan district—or even to one still more exten- 
sive—it seems to us that it would not only furnish the basis 
of an equitable settlement of the local question, but that its 
working would probably guide us to the best solution of the 
larger national problem. 





THE CREDIT MOBILIER IN LONDON. 


Tue spirit of speculation, like Mr. Gladstone’s spirit of expendi- 
ture, seems at length to be reaching a culminating point. Our 
astute Chancellor of the Exchequer has, however, proved himself 
one of Fortune’s favourites, for, having made a successful coup over 





round just in time to save himself and gain financial laurels when 
it was supposed he was on the eve of an Opposition plucking of 
the most severe character. Probably our friends east of Temple-bar 
fear the pace at which they are going in their financial arrangements 





not the least doubt or fear of their stability has, of course, ever 
been entertained. Yet slight misgivings are every now and then 
exhibited as to the present solvency of the great Crédit Mobilier 
of Paris itself; for years past, though the MM. Pereire are 
reputed to have made vast fortunes by the good use they have 
made of their talent and acquaintance with Bourse operations, it 
has been much questioned if the huge structure which they 
have created is not a rickety one. The periodical meetings of the 
institution have been watched with suspicion, from the circum- 
stance of the secrecy of their proceedings, and from the great 
variations in the rates of dividend, which when they have been 
announced have convulsed the Bourse to such a degree as to 
induce the belief that the beginning of the end was at hand. But 
if the Orédit Mobile still stands, and has risen thus suddenly 
into high financial esteem, there can be no mistake as to the 
fate of poor M. Mirés, the alleged scapegoat of Imperial 
favouritism, and his Caisse Générale des Chemins de Fer. Here 
was a similar institution which was to do a competitive business 
with the MM. Pereire, and which for a period flourished under 
Court patronage supported by the grossest venality that ever 
existed, yet Mires’ days were numbered, even although he 
was fortunate enough to secure a contract for a Turkish 
loan which he could not carry out ; and the bubble bursting, the 
proprietors of the Catsse were ruined, its assets placed under formal 
liquidation, and Mirés himself was incarcerated, until relieved by 
tedious legal proceedings. This man, who had risen to eminence in 
a great degree by questionable means, and who had secured tempo- 
rarily unbounded popularity, became the scorn of a Parisian mob, 
and instead of the old familiar cry which once greeted his ears, of 
“ Voila M. Mires,” he was paralyzed io find himself stigmatized 
with the opprobrium of “A bas le voleur M. Mivris.” Circum- 
stances such as these should induce capitalists to pause before they 
seek to identify themselves with institutions, the organization and 
management of which require very delicate manipulation to make 
them a success, and which, if once in reality placed on their legs, 
demand greater attention and supervision than even a bank or 
other associated undertaking. The fall of the Caisse des Chemins 
de Fer had previously an exemplar in the breakdown of the Société 
Générale of Belgium, which, during the troubles following the 
revolution of 1847-48, was placed in difficulty through its heavy 
engagements ; and, notwithstanding there was not the least insinua- 
tion of peculation and fraud in management being’ discovered, 
its cumbrous machinery, when it got into disorder, speedily 
brought it to astand. The vaunted results, therefore, of these 


his three years of excessive taxation, he has been enabled to turn | establishments, when they come to be examined and placed in a 


position to be tested by adverse events, do not come out so favour- 
ably after all, and they are as likely to be forced into situations of 


_ trial under the English financial system, with its periodical cycle 


wheel, the boast of prosperity and progress will at the end of three | 


years be turned into a national wail of distress, from the too rapid 
encouragement of enterprise, either under individual management 
or supported by the Crédit Mobilier principle. It is not probable, 
nor is it to be desired, that we shall ever see again the infatuation 
manifested in the Mississippi scheme, or in the railway mania, but 
it is quite evident that the public rage for enterprise has stretched 


beyond ordinary limits,and having satiated itself bysinking upwards 


of £20,000,000 or £30,000,000 in limited liability banks, and a 
greater amount in miscellaneous engagements, is entering upon a 
new phase, which must accelerate the mischief usually accom- 
panying reaction, and which cannot now be far off. First, we are 
favoured with the London Financial Association, set forth in a 
quiet and unostentatious manner, for the purpose of affording 
assistance to railway contractors in raising capital and issuing 
debentures ; secondly, there is the International Financial Society, 
supported by an array of names of first-class credit and position ; 
and thirdly, the Société Générale of London, introduced under the 
unexceptionable auspices of Messrs. Charles Devaux and Co., 
and of Mr. Samuel Laing, the late Indian Finance Minister. 
The capital these three establishments will absorb is about 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000, but that will be little or nothing com- 
pared to the influence for good or evil they may eventually 
exercise ; and it is to these especial considerations that attention 
is now to be directed, in no unfriendly spirit of criticism, but 
solely with the view of inducing the public to inquire and judge 
for themselves. 

Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to bring to mind the fruition 
of some of the similar projects in times gone by for the benefit 
of shareholders. They have all been so admirably conducted, so 
well developed, and have yielded such enormous dividends, that 


of pressure, as under the French régime, where aid is invariably 


will be less successful, and that if the drag be not put upon the | afforded through the medium of palliatives. 


It is said that these several institutions, now they are introduced 
to British soil, are not to be affected with the taint of irresponsible 
speculation, and that the business to be transacted shall be ofa 
strictly legitimate character. So far so good. Honest and sound 
management there may be with this order of things, but large 
dividends there never can be ; and simply for this reason,—the area 
of operations will be comparatively limited. What has made the 
Crédit Mobilier of France? Certainly not its bond fide and invest- 
ment arrangements. If success there has been—and that has yet 
to be distinctly proved—it has been produced by its Bourse engage- 
ments in every conceivable security, from the heavily paid shares 
of the Northern Railway to Greek coupons, or any other species of 
negotiable property that presented a margin of fluctuation from 
which a profit could be obtained. Did M. Mirés create his position 
and form his Caisse upon the conduct of ordinary transactions con- 
nected with the development of railway enterprise? Distinetly 
not ; it was through operating for the rise and fall in rentes, or in 
the shares of new companies, and by speculating on information 
received from subsidized agents who had access to the secrets of 
the Tuileries. Tame, spiritless institutions would the Crédit Mo- 
bilier of Paris and the Caisse Générale of M. Mirds have been, had 
they plodded their way by quiet industry and the negotiation 
of ordinary bank, gas, or railway concessions; and the world 
would have heard little more of them than of any other well- 
condueted monetary establishment. It was the bold, adventurous 
daring of their promoters, in rushing into anything and every- 
thing, which brought them prominently into notice as sensa- 
tional institutions, but which has scarcely earned for them the fair 
and unsullied-fame which, for their country’s sake, they ought. to 
have endeavoured to preserve. Let our new English Crédit 


Mobilier institutions be managed with that strict propriety which 
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shall ensure them respect, and they will no doubt be proper and | 
steady-going establishments in their way. But if this be the case, 
do not let shareholders or the public fancy, that they will return 
inordinate dividends upon the capital invested ; for if such an 
impression be encouraged, it will terminate only in the most 
serious disappointment. It must be distinctly borne in mind that, 
though the prospectuses of the three establishments recently 
formed furnish satisfactory names for directors, and particularly 
two, the International Financial Society and the Société Générale of 
London, include many of the best and most familiar of the 
leviathan capitalists of the City, yet while this may show confi- 
dence in the merits of these enterprises, it does not afford much 
warranty for their ultimate advantageous issue. They are wealthy, 
and may be satisfied to hold their investment in these insti- 
tutions; or they can, if they choose, provided the premium 
runs to a high and tempting figure, reduce their number 
of shares by allowing the public to take them at the 
enhanced price ; and they may eventually discover, in the course of 
a short period, that it will be to their benefit to realize all they 
possess and quietly retire. Such things have occurred before, in | 
many of our best and leading financial institutions, and it is not 
improbable that they may, under peculiar circumstances, occur 
again. 

The memorable history of the Grand Trunk of Canada Railway,— 

its parallel instance of the Great Western of Canada Railway, where 
Mr. Samuel Laing was one of the motive powers,—gives us some 
experience of what has been accomplished by a strong combination 
of capitalists, and therefore the public should look to the protec- 
tion of themselves, and not be led astray by the well-turned phrases 
of the advertisements. The whole of these societies may succeed if 
conducted in a legitimate manner, and hereafter are likely to pay 
respectable dividends ; but there is, in reality, nothing in them to 
carry them out of the ordinary run of other adventures, such as 
are frequently promoted for general patronage. It only shows, 
too, that their very introduction has been viewed with an eye of 
jealousy by many of our capitalists of rank ; and, at the same 
time, it must be admitted that this cireumstance speaks well for 
the vigilance displayed to shield our large national banking estab- 
lishment from any complicity in jobbery suspected to be lurking 
at the bottom of these companies. When the International 
Financial Society was first announced, four or five of the principal 
Bank directors were ushered into print as the guiding geniuses 
-of the enterprise, and among them was the firm of Messrs. Finlay, 
Hodgson, & Co., the partner, Mr. Hodgson, M.P., the Governor, being 
supposed to take office. This excited surprise, and it is said a 
proprietor waited upon him, and distinctly requested to be 
informed whether he seriously proposed, whilst he was Governor 
of the Bank, to continue in that position and also allow himself to 
be placed on the board of the new company. An explanation 
was entered into, which it is to be presumed was satisfactory to 
‘both parties, and the name of the firm the next day was asserted 
to have been introduced by mistake. The propriety of Bank 
directors allowing themselves to be mixed up in projects of this 
description has been very seriously discussed, and not without 
reason and advantage. Incidents of this nature pretty strongly 
illustrate the feeling aroused by the introduction of the Crédit 
Mobilier principle, and will show, like other pertinent facts, that the 
antecedents of the Parisian establishments are not held in the 
highest veneration. Returning to the principal points of distinc- 
tion between the English and French Mobilier companies, they are 
prominently as follows :—The French Mobilier companies have 
succeeded, or primd facie they have prospered, through Court 
patronage, Court speculation, and wholesale Government con- 
cessions ; from these their chief profits have been derived, and | 
their maintenance is principally due to the expectation of additional | 
favours from Imperial sources. The English companies are to be 
conducted without the least approach to speculation ; and since 
there is at St. James’s no Court patronage such as exists at 
St. Cloud, no Count de Morny or other satellites to pull the strings, 
and no concessions to be received either from Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Gladstone, or that strict old red-tapist Sir C. Wood, the ground 
‘of business is considerably narrowed. Loan contracts, foreign 
companies, and the other multitude of schemes may invite co- 
operation, and receive a fair share of attention from any of the 
companies, but it is scarcely to be anticipated that everything they 
touch will turn to gold, or that the dividends will increase with 
the lapse of every year. The public, after receiving this warning, 
will investigate for themselves, and not be too ready to launch 
extensively into these gigantic enterprises. 
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THE PERILS OF CAPE RACE. 


Once in each year there is published a chart full of sad import 
to thousands of bereaved families, and full of meaning to a pro- 
verbially shrewd class of merchant-adventurers. Thick dotted 
around the coasts of these islands are the black circles that indi- 
cate where some gallant ship has gone down, desolating many a 
humble hearth and engulfing millions of property annually. <As 
we examine, however, the records of these catastrophes.we find 
certain classifications gradually establish themselves, some relating 
to the greater or less exposure of a locality, others to the more or 
less caution manifested in entrusting valuable freight and precious 
lives to qualified persons, others to unforeseen accidents of the great 
deep, others to the neglect of the rules of the road on “ the great 
highway of nations,” and so on through the dreary catalogue. 
That some sort of general law of average prevails here is apparent 
from the facts. Were the wreck charts extended so as to embrace 
all the points at which shipwrecks take place, certain other spots 
in various parts of the globe would forthwith assume a prominent 
place in the scale of disaster, and under conditions which it is 
impossible to associate with helplessness, neglect of rules, or stress 
of weather. 

Since the commencement of ocean steam navigation, the ex- 
treme N.E. shores of Newfoundland have witnessed more, and 
more fatal, and more causeless shipwrecks’ than perhaps any other 
spot on the globe. When we grieve over the 1,500 wrecks that 
annually strew our coasts, we console ourselves with the reflection 
that, after all, wind and wave will at times attain the mastery 
over the best-equipped sailing-vessel, and that if the competition 
of trade is so great that owners must send their coasters to sea with 
the smallest complement of crew allowed by law, and if men are to 
be found hardy enough to risk their lives in vessels that can only 
by the utmost stretch of law and courtesy be deemed seaworthy, 
philanthropy can simply invite attention to the danger, and hope 
for better things. But in the case of the immense wrecks off Cape 
Race, the circumstances are widely different. Here is a route as 
well known as that from Dublin to Holyhead, and very much more 
free from certain forms of peril, inasmuch as it is totally unfre- 
quented by any but one class of vessels, which traverse it at the 
rate of about four each way every week. This passage, by no 
strained metaphor, we may term a ferry, since from the moment 
of leaving till the packet arrives off the Newfoundland coast there 
is nothing to guard against, in ordinary seasons, which a proper 
degree of vigilance will fail to discover in time. The craft that 
ply upon it are fitted with every modern scientific appliance that 
can ensure certainty and safety. They are propelled by steam, 
they are divided into water-tight bulkheads, they are equipped 
with a numerous and efficient crew both on deck and in the 
engine-room, and they are freighted with hundreds of lives. Away 
goes the good ship, bounding over the heaving billows, speeding 
along, by night and day, with unabating vigour, till, about the 
ninth day out, all is expectation among the passengers ; some 
gladly hailing the tokens of their approaching return to 
the land of their birth, others looking curiously, half wistfully, 
at the lot of their future inheritance. Suddenly the vessel 
is enwrapped in a dense fog. Fogs are not such rare things 
along the coast of America, or on the Great Bank of Newfound- 
land, that some preparation is not made for them. A sonorous 
bell is fitted over a cock communicating direct with the boiler, and 
a man is stationed to turn the steam on from time to time. Hoarse 
yet penetrating are the reverberations of the steam whistle ; and 
hark! what is that sound in reply? Over goes the helm to star- 
board, and a huge black form is dimly seen shooting past till it 
disappears in the thick fog. The steam whistle, judiciously used, 
has saved the ship from 4 disastrous collision. The fog lifts, and 
we are once more in clear weather. But the captain begins to look 
anxious. ‘The ship is known to be near Care Race; and for some 
hours she has been passing through belt after belt of fog, yet ever 
nearing the land. Has her speed been slackened? Not a bit of 
it. The last time her log will ever be heard, she is running eleven 
knots an hour, with a rocky coast known to be within a very short 
distance right ahead. Down goes the captain, to consult his chart 
once more. There are all his distances pricked off and repeatedly 
verified by every check and correction that the most skilful sea- 
manship can devise and apply. She has sailed her great circle 
course, which your nautical passenger with superior knowledge 
explains to his fellow-victims as being the shortest course on the 
sphere between her given points. True, but he omits to tell them, 
or probably does not himself know, that the great circle course 
measured from Cape Clear impinges exactly upon the rocky bastions 
of Cape Race, and that the shortest route from Liverpool to Canada 
being round the north of Ireland, if Terry Island or Malin Head 
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be taken as the point of departure, it strikes some miles to the N.E. 
of the Cape. The passengers in the saloon dawdle over breakfast, 
and learn from the dec’ that by noon it is expected that we shall 
hear whether the Federals have performed another “ strategic 
movement,” or whether the St. Lawrence is open for navigation, or 
whatever American news there may be. Breakfast has been cleared 
away, and the idlers are lounging about till “eight bells” tell of 
another day begun, when once more the ship is enveloped in dense, 
impenetrable fog. A strict look-out is ordered to be kept, and the 
captain anxiously paces the bridge. But there is still no thought 
of reducing the speed. On she careers, gaily tossing the waves 
from her bow, that to a prophetic eye seem to be gnashing at her 
in her pride of strength, and consoling themselves in the thought 
of her speedily approaching fate. A dull sound is heard—once, 
twice, thrice—“ Stop the engine,” shouts the captain, and then, 
with desperate haste, signals to reverse it—to go full speed astern. 
In vain! The ship has too much way on her ; that dull rumbling 
sound, now ominously clear, proves to be the dash of the tremendous 
Atlantic surf, halfway up the precipices of Cape Race—a sight 
which few that have once seen will ever forget ; the engines have 
just begun to reverse, when the doomed vessel lifts on a heavy sea, 
and descends only to be impaled upon a jagged submarine rock. 
The rest is told in few words. The compartments keep the ship 
float for an hour or two more or less. But the vessel at length 
goes down, and the sea, following hard upon her stern, washes off 





those who remain upon deck, after the boats, crammed to the gun- | 
| needless risks, and this we trust will be resorted to, where a strict 


wale, have taken off about one-third of the people on board. A 
few of the more courageous may commit themselves to a raft, 
whose motions they cannot guide, and the rest—more than one 


half of the gallant ship’s living cargo—have gone to the bottom of | 


the sea. 

Such, with slight variations, is the history of many events that 
have taken place of late years off Cape Race, and we may even 
add along the whole coast of Nova Scotia as far as Sable Island. 
Such, under slightly different and less fatal conditions, were the 
circumstances attending the loss of the North Briton within the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. An insane desire to gain an hour or two 
upon a voyage of ten days, to economize an hour or two's con- 
sumption of coal, put on board at 14s. a-ton, is sufficient to make 
these able, skilful officers dare this risk. But the captains are not 
alone to blame for incurring this frightful hazard. We believe 
none of them would continue to hold his position were his log to 
show frequent slackening of speed whenever the presence of 
danger, whether in the shape of fog or ice, seemed to him to 
warrant such a step. 

A suggestion has been thrown out in the Times that policies of 
insurance should be vitiated in the event of a ship being lost while 
making a “rapid run.” But this proposal would deprive the 
public of the advantage of competition with the highly subsidized 
companies that monopolize the postal grants. Whether the vessel 
be eight days or eighteen in making Cape Race from this side 
matters nothing to the handling of the vessel once she is off the 
coast. In fact, a rapid passage, by economizing her coals, would 
tend rather to make her more manageable in the event of any mis- 
chance occurring to her. 

It remains for us, therefore, to inquire, what peculiar temptation 
she can have to frequent such a dangerous neighbourhood as this— 
the true Cape of Terrors in modern days? This question is readily 
answered. The terminus of the American Telegraph system is 
placed here, the first repeating station being St. John’s, the capital 
of Newfoundland, some five or six hours to the eastward. It is to 
obtain these five hours’ later or earlier news that the Associated 
Press Yacht is stationed off Cape Race, and that every captain of 
an Atlantic steamer is called upon to endanger ship, cargo, and 
human life. For it must be remembered that there is no incon- 
siderable danger attending even the packets leaving the American 
side as they approach this ill-omened spot. Few who were on 
board the Europa on one of her homeward voyages ten or twelve 
years ago will forget the scene she presented the morning after 
leaving Halifax, when her captain, with admirable presence of 
mind, suddenly stopped her dead, and a fog-bank lifting at the 
same moment revealed the awful shadowy form of Cape Race 
frowning above her very bowsprit-end! A slight local error of 
the compass, easily corrected when found, and an indraught of 
current, had nearly lost one of the finest ships of the most fortunate 
line of steamers in the world. 

Nor is it necessary (or not so much as with a sailing-vessel) for 
a steamship to make what is called a “ good land-fall.” She might 
steam at what speed she pleased towards a point full twenty miles 
south of Cape Race, and this course might be laid out a day or 
tivo before, so as not to lose a quarter of an hour, after which she 
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might, when abreast of St. John’s or some other telegraph-station, 
bear up and make for the shore to land and receive telegrams. It 
is here, it seems to us, that underwriters might interfere, by insisting 
that vessels should run a course twenty miles south of the cape, 
and then bear up, feeling their way in case of fog ; or still better, by 
insisting that in the event of thick weather or darkness, they 
should avoid the Cape Race Station altogether, and proceed to land 
despatches at some other port on the island ; and of these two pre- 
ventives against what is becoming a marked feature of Atlantic 
navigation, we are disposed to recommend the latter as the most 
efficacious. 

This seems to us the only direct action that is possible. We 
hope there is no truth in the report mentioned in the American 
papers, that the Colonial Office has refused permission to set up a 
Dabol’s fog-trumpet, which is audible through the densest fog at 
five or six miles of the land. There is no place at which such 
appliances for preventing shipwreck and the most calamitous loss 
of life are more needed than at Cape Race. 

With respect to the tacit connivance of shipowners at these 
foolhardy exploits, and the confidence they lavish upon those 
“smart” seamen who persist in such rashness, the remedy is in 
the hands of the public themselves ; and all intending emigrants 
should be warned against patronizing lines on which the saving of 
a few tons of coal, more or less, is deemed equivalent to the risking 
of two or three hundred lives. A rigorous suspension of certificates 
would undoubtedly do much to deter captains from incurring these 


official scrutiny has convicted them of such practices. The captain 
of the Anglo-Saxon has gone to his account. No man enjoyed a 
higher reputation in our mercantile navy, and doubtless, had he 
survived, he would have shown that he had done exactly as he had 
always done, and as his brother captains had always done before. 
But this apology is worthless, if pleaded for a practice so con- 
demnable in itself. 








MR. ROEBUCK ON MANNERS. 


Mr. RorsucKk seems inclined to play the part of Thersites 
among the chieftains of the House of Commons, without fear of 
the punishment that fell on his prototype. The flowers of speech 
grow very wild and luxuriant upon his tongue. Acting upon the 
somewhat rash hypothesis that everything is permitted to a patriot 
who loves his country, he fakes it upon himself to say exactly 
what he pleases of the rest of the world. “Tear ’em” is his 
country’s watch-dog, and he must and will be allowed to bite pre- 
cisely whom he likes. The assumption of so universal a licence is 
becoming intolerable. In the House of Congress at Washington 
strange things are occasionally done and spoken. Scenes occur 
there which hitherto would seem impossible in this country. Yet 
there is no knowing what may happen if Mr. Roebuck is long 
spared to us. It is possible that the honourable member for 
Sheffield would, however, for the present find his method of toma- 
hawking all comers suited to the warfare in those Transatlantic 
assemblies, where every other member is a self-made savage. 
Within a month he has given us at least three pyrotechnic displays 
of explosive ferocity : the first directed against the entire American 
nation, of whom he is a kinsman ; the second against the Duke of 
Newcastle, of whom he is a co-legislator ; and the third against 
General Storks, of whom very likely he knows nothing. All these 
are equally uncalled for, equally insolent, equally unworthy of the 
place and the occasion. On the first occasion Mr. Roebuck deigns 
to talk of the Americans as if they were Yahoos ; on the second, 
he deals with the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands 
as if he was a drunken Militiaman ; and on the third he plainly 
informs the Duke of Newcastle that he is anass. Mr. Roebuck is not 
unreasonable enough to expect us to dislike what he dislikes with- 
out giving us his reasons. We have them all in black and white. 
We know why the Americans are disreputable, and why General 
Storks is not a man after Mr. Roebuck’s own character; and 
what is the fault Mr. Roebuck finds with the Duke’s brains. We 
thus have in a short month Mr. Roebuck’s pet antipathies tabulated 
properly. We know the faults he despises, and what it is that he 
expects us all to avoid. It is an instructive list, and will do us all 
good. The Americans in order of time and of wickedness come 
first. 

“Their whole conduct has been such as proves them not only 
unfit for the government of themselves, but unfit for the courtesies 
and community of a civilized world.” These are extremely brave 
words, as Shakespeare says. Singular as it may appear, Mr. 
Roebuck does not apply them to fiery demagogues who use un- 
justifiable language in their places in Parliament here, and on the 
other side of the Atlantic; he applies them to our American 
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cousins. Whatever be their vulgarities or their faults, they have 
certainly considerable manly virtues, and they are labouring at the 
present moment under the extraordinary excitement of a vast 
civil war. We learn, then, that nothing excuses illbreeding in the 
eyes of Mr. Roebuck, nor is there any time at which it is not right 
to remind the illbred of the enormity of their offence. Yet it is diffi- 
cult altogether to understand what Mr. Roebuck calls being unfit 
for the government of oneself. Nor is it more evident what is his 
idea of the “courtesy and community of the civilized world.” 
Neither self-government nor courtesy, it seems, prevents a man 
from insulting his neighbours when they are anxious and distressed, 
so perhaps it makes less difference to America whether she ever 
arrives at these unimportant Christian virtues in the course of her 
social development. The next amiable bite that Tear ’em gives at 
the trousers of our transatlantic cousins has also reference to the 
clumsiness of their social manners, which the trueborn wellbred 
Briton never can abide. He is affable enough to reproach them 
with displaying “the sneering insolence of an upstart race.” 
When a man is angry, he generally lets eut truth, and from this 
honest avowal we learn three distinct facts about Mr. Roebuck. 
First of all, Mr. Roebuck objects to people who sneer ; secondly, 
he objects to people who are insolent ; last of all, he cannot abide 
upstarts. These are three very reassuring facts, and we cannot but 
compliment the honourable member for Sheffield on the clear view he 
takes of the impropriety of these three characteristic sins. So much 
for Mr. Roebuck on the subject of America. It is clear from this 
that he approaches the subject of the Ionian Islands at an advantage, 
for he comes to it prejudiced in favour of courtesy, self-government, 
and civilized habits, and as the enemy of sneering, insolence, and 
innovation. We cannot all be expected to rise up to the same high 
standard ; nor,perhaps, did the unhappy General Storks know whose 
eye was upon him, or he would have been more cautious. As it was, 
he managed to offend Mr. Roebuck by not interfering arbitrarily 
to insist upon the re-election of two judges whom, on account of 
their violent political views, the Ionian Senate had refused to 
re-elect after their term of office had expired. It is not to the pur- 
pose that such a step on the part of the General would have been 
both impolitic and unconstitutional. Mr. Roebuck is above the 
constitution ; nor was he contented with proclaiming the fact, that 
England’s honour was already tarnished, and with intimating that 
General Storks was like James II., while the two judges were 
treated as badly as the seven bishops ; he went further and «propos 
(as it will seem) des bottes—for no personal question as yet had been 
involved—told the House of Commons and the world that he 
looked on General Storks as “a rude, ill-conditioned soldier.” 
Here, again, we reap the benefit of Mr. Roebuck’s righteous 
indignation, for we learn fresh facts about the moral nature and 
predilections of Mr. Roebuck himself. We infer, accordingly, 
from this ably administered poke-—which the unhappy General 
Storks must take and be thankful for—that Mr. Roebuck hates 
people who are rude. In the second place, he cannot endure an 
ill-conditioned soldier,—though, for that matter, he would no 
doubt object equally to any other class of ill-conditioned dog. It 
is to the manners, and not to the profession, that he entertains an 
invincible repugnance. Sometimes, however, the two are found 
united ; for Mr. Roebuck very naturally argues thus: “ The Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands is of a different opinion 
from myself about the re-election of the judges in question : there- 
fore the Lord High Commissioner is wrong.. Yet very probably he 
will go on thinking he is right, after I have solemnly said he is 
wrong. And he is a soldier, which will account for anything. 
Therefore he is an ill-bred, ill-conditioned person.” Having thus 
argued the cause of good breeding upon the prostrate General 
Storks, Mr. Roebuck, like a destroying angel, passes on to the 
Duke of Newcastle. The Duke’s crime is an awful one. He had 
plenty of time to reflect. He ought to have guessed the General’s 
conduct would have displeased Mr. Roebuck. And yet the Duke 
of Newcastle had neither dismissed Storks nor re-appointed the 
dismissed judges to their offices in the teeth of the Senate. No 
wonder Mr. Roebuck was bound to take a gloomy view of the 
Duke’s character. On an impartial survey, he found the same 
class of fault running through it, that ran through the mental 
organization of General Storks. It happened also to be just the 
fault most alien to Mr. Roebuck’s feelings. 
Se The noble Duke at the head of the Colonial Office believes himself 
infallible.” 
Another bright illuminating ray then flashes over the moral 
character of our great corrector. We have a clear token that Mr. 
Roebuck abominates the vain and empty folly of the man who 
thinks himself infallible. He also objects—and he is quite right— 
to obstinacy. 
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*‘ Experience, it is said, makes fools wise. I do not think so. It 
makes wise men wiser; but fools are ever what they have been. No 
application to that noble Duke will induce him to reconsider his judg- 
ment or to give any reason for it. Perhaps in that he is wise. But 
these gentlemen, who are English subjects, want to know why they are 
thus ill-treated, because there happens to be a man over them who 
mistakes obstinacy for firmness, and who believes that what he has 
once decided should for them be irrevocable.” 


There spoke the honourable feeling of a politician who knows how 
horrid it is to have anybody mistaking obstinacy for firmness. 
Proeul, o procul, este profani. Give Mr. Roebuck anything—give 
him folly, inexperience, insipidity, but do not give him obstinacy. 
The obstinate man stirs every holy sentiment of indignation in his 
nature. How different is the Duke of Newcastle from some per- 
son who shall be nameless! Nothing will even induce that un- 
happy nobleman to reconsider his judgment when he has once 
formed it. A statesman of this kind is of all the most impracti- 
cable. And obstinacy is the root of all evil. For from the Duke 
of Newcastle to General Storks, from General Storks to the 
Americans, there is but a downward step. The person who begins 
by being obstinate, will soon grow rude, and ultimately becomes 
unfit for the courtesy of civilized life. Mr. Roebuck, therefore, 
thinks himself fully justified in going further and putting to him- 
self a very serious question about the Duke’s powers of mind, and 
his fitness for his position. 

“In this country, unfortunately, great men are picked up by chance. 
Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have great- 
ness thrust upon them. What is the case in this particular instance 
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with the noble Duke ? 


Here Mr. Roebuck pauses for a reply. His moral efforts to put 
down ill-breeding and stubbornness of disposition have exhausted 
him, or he would have remembered to add a fourth class to the 
three above mentioned,—namely, “Those who thrust greatness 
upon themselves.” But he had strewn so many flowers of Trans- 
atlantic rhetoric on the floor of the House of Commons that one 
more or less could well be spared. In truth, he has done enough 
in the way of illustrating character. Nihil tetigit quod non or- 
navit. Only one thing more can be expected of him by his 
grateful but somewhat frightened country. It is that he should 
take in hand the reformation of those whose flaws of character he 
has so candidly and freely pointed out. Let him teach the Duke 
of Newcastle that obstinacy is a mistake, and how, on occasion, 
men may change their opinions, or even their whole tone of thought. 
If there be a dog in the world that can teach this lesson, we believe 
Tear ’em—who has not travelled for nothing—is that dog; and as 
he is of late accustomed to the society of Austrian dukes, he can 
show his Grace what an easily convinced Count and what an 
affable nobleman may be. Let him then take in hand the in- 
cortigible Storks and polish him up to the bright standard 
of Sheffield steel. Finally, let him demonstrate to the Ameri- 
cans how inferior are the “upstart races” of the world to those 
old established European dynasties with whom Tear ’em has 
become so great a favourite of late. Having performed this last 
feat, perhaps he had better stay over there with the Americans, 
for his genius is infinitely more suited to their style of Parlia- 
mentary oratory. We do not know what Sheffield thinks, for 
Sheffield has already borne a great deal, and has even tolerated 
Mr. Roebuck’s new-fledged Austrian opinions. The House of 
Commons, however, probably will be more ready to put up with 
Austrian opinions than with Congress manners ; and Mr, Roebuck 
has gone as far as it is safe for him to go with that fastidious 
assembly which naturally prefers modesty and good breeding to 
insult and to noise. 





THE BUSINESS OF BENEVOLENCE. 


Mr. Guapstone’s unsuccessful attempt to tax Charities has 
called attention to the whole subject of the organized distribution 
of alms. Indefensible as was the project itself, there can be no 
doubt, as we remarked last week, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made out a strong case for reform. He gave a new and 
somewhat malicious version to the beauiiful phrase, “ Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins ;” but it unfortunately happens that 
several grave sins do really exist, and are to a large extent 
“covered” and kept out of sight by the excellence, real or 
supposed, of the objects themselves. There is nothing surprising 
in this. Charitable institutions have of late years attained such 
vast dimensions, that it would be strange indeed if the ordinary 
amount of human imperfection and wrong-doing had not entered 
into their administration, or if some of the societies themselves 
were not radically objectionable. The Charities of London 
alone are in receipt—according to returns made up to September 
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30th, 1861, and published by Mr. Sampson Low, jun.—of an 
aggregate income of £2,441,967; and they had increased one- 
fourth in number, and one-third in their aggregate income, during 
the previous ten years. We may see from this how the scattered 
and puny efforts of former times have grown into a systematic 
business of gigantic proportions, wielding an amount of money- 
power equal to the revenues of some of the second-rate Continental 
States ; for to the two millions and a half (or nearly) of the metro- 
politan bodies are to be added the sums belonging to the various 
provincial bodies. Of all the better feelings of the human heart, 
charity is the one most liable to run into excesses and mistakes. 
Tenderness of character is often allied to a certain weakness of 
judgment, and evil is sometimes done in the very desire to abate it. 
Alms-giving, indiscreetly administered, may be nothing better than 
& premium on idleness and immorality ; and Mr. Gladstone showed 
that some of our charitable institutions had positively had the 
effect of encouraging and developing the very miseries they were 
established to assuage. But these are exceptional cases, and afford 
no argument against the great majority of our benevolent associa- 
tions. The bishop who thanked God that, amongst his many sins, 
he could not reckon the unpardonable crime of having ever given a 
halfpenny to a beggar, would probably be glad to place a pro- 
hibitory duty on all schemes for rendering eleemosynary aid to the 
distressed, unless through the agency of the workhouse ; but the 
instinct of society knows better. It knows that there is a vast 
amount of human wretchedness which the Poor-law cannot reach : 
not only chronic poverty, but temporary embarrassments—sick- 
ness, physical and mental—thousands of sad necessities which 
otherwise might ache in unregarded corners, and wear out life in 
struggles that are hopeless, against adverse circumstances which 
seem to have the strength of fate, 

lew things are calculated to give one a more poignant idea of 
the wide extent and multifarious subdivisions of mortal misery 
than a glance at the useful volume compiled by Mr. Sampson Low 
under the title of “ The Charities of London.” Yet all these Pro- 
tean shapes of suffering have their alleviating ministrations. Not 
a pang but has its special balsam ; not a want that some committee 
of warm-hearted ladies and gentlemen are not solicitous to supply ; 
not a sudden trick and turn of fortune but what seems to be pro- 
vided against ; not a disease but has its Hospital ; not a vice but 
has its Reformatory. Are you a tramp ?—there are nightly shelters 
and refuges for the homeless, Are you a mariner ashore, grievously 
alarmed at land sharks, and not knowing where to go for safe and 
decent lodgings ?—there are Sailors’ Homes. Are you suffering 
from accidents? are you a widow? are you a poor Scotchman, 
come up to London to seek your fortune, but troubled by finding 
that the guinea with which you started from Aberdeen has run out 
before you have got anything to do? are you in prison for some 
small debt? are you a refugee—Pole, Frenchman, or Italian ? are 
you a Jew (for it seems that even Jews sometimes stand in need of 
charity ?)—in all these cases, societies exist for your particular 
behoof. Do you want a loan of money without paying interest for 
it, as many persons do ?—you need but apply at the offices of the 
Royal Benevolent Society, 10, Duke-street, St. James’s, and, on 
the production of valid security and of proofs of good character, 
you may obtain it; and the Association will also help you to 
procure employment. Are you a native of Cumberland, or a 
relict of one, living in London, and straitened in your means ? 
—a fund is to be found, specially created to meet your case, 
Are you a “working mother,” with so much to do out of doors, 
that you have no time to attend to your family at home ?— 
there are infant nurseries to meet your case. Is your name Allen, 
Allan, or Alleyne ?—Dulwich Hospital is ready to welcome you 
for the rest of your life. Do you need education ?—numberless are 
the schools which will teach you for nothing, or next to nothing. 
Are you deaf, dumb, blind, or lame ?—philanthropy has its organi- 
zations for mitigating the severity of your lot. Are you sick ?— 
you have nothing to do but to determine your complaint, and seek 
your haven. Are you a Social Evil ?—Midnight Missions search 
you out, and homes receive you, if you are willing to be received. 
Are you a friendless boy, with a grim choice before your eyes of 
starving or picking pockets ?—the Shoeblack Society will set you 
up with a brush, a pot of blacking, and a stand, and give you a 
chance of rising inthe world. Are you a young reprobate who has 
already taken a degree in crime !—Reformatories stretch out their 
arms to you, and will refashion your moral nature, if it be not 
utterly corrupt. Are you a convict just discharged from gaol, and 
sincerely desirous of earning an honest living if you can but find 
an opening ?—the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society comes to 
your relief. Are you a heathen, an infidel, or a Roman Catholic ? 
—countless associations are at work to reclaim you. Are you an 





overdriven horse, or a donkey on Hampstead Heath, ridden by 
obese females, and belaboured by merciless boys /—you, too, have 
a guardian society, which keeps its eye on your welfare, and whose 
officers bring your tormentors to justi¢e. Or are you a homeless 
dog, growing haggard, and perhaps vicious, with no food and many 
kicks ?—you have only to wag your tail before some considerate 
friend who does not mind a walk to Islington ; and meat, shelter, 
and canine company await you in the Dogs’ Paradise of that 
northern suburb. 

One would think that with such huge armies of benevolence 
always in the field, and ready to operate against the enemy— 
armies skilfully organized, ably commanded, possessing unlimited 
experience, and backed by an exhaustless commissariat—want and 
crime and anguish would only exist in forms that are instantly 
remediable. But, alas! the mass of human misery and vice is, at 
the best, only ameliorated by the utmost we can do, It still 
remains, vast, dark, and imminent—a shadow on the light of our 
prosperity, depressing at the best, and, in its worst aspects, a 
standing menace, Yet, if we simply relieve and reclaim a hun- 
dredth or a thousandth part of that which claims our care, we have 
(humanly speaking) done much. There must, indeed, be astound- 
ing incompetency in the management of our Charities if the distri- 
bution of such enormous sums as they command does not result in 
a large amount of good. It is doubtless in the highest degree 
necessary not to relax, by a system of injudicious petting, the 
habit of self-reliance ; but there are circumstances under which a 
man is sometimes placed at unfair odds with fortune ; and to 
render him reasonable assistance, at the right moment, is really to 
restore him to a position in which his self-reliance shall have scope 
to act. The Association for Promoting the General Welfare of 
the Blind is one of the most conspicuous instances of benevolence 
rightly directed, and performing a good work in the most wnex- 
ceptionable way ; and it was pleasant to find Mr. Gladstone, after 
his rather acrid, though not altogether unjust, attack on Charities 
in the House of Commons last week, giving a cordial support to 
this particular society, at the annual meeting on Monday, at St. 
James’s Hall. The object of the association is, not to provide for 
the support of the blind by alms, and in a state of idleness, but to 
teach them how to work, so that they may support themselves. 
“1f,” said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, " I rightly apprehend 
the idea of the institution, it is this : that, while we minister to 
the wants of the blind in a specific manner, we still consider them 
as rational beings, as members of society, as capable of png 
purposes, as not intended to be sent into a corner, or to be 
excommunicated from us, but as intended to bear their parts 
as citizens, as enlightened and civilized creatures, and as 
Christians.” There can be no doubt that on some Charities a 
like panegyric could not be pronounced. Evidently the be 
subject requires examination and active reform. The oar 
created in 1853 by the Charitable Trusts Act, under the title 
of the “Charity Commissioners for England and Wales,” is ob- 
viously not equal to the necessities of the case, or so many abuses 
would not still remain. The Commissioners, it 1s true, are eni- 
powered to inquire into all Charities, their nature, objects, and 
administration, and into the condition of the property belonging 
to them; to require the production of accounts and documents 
from their trustees, and to cause inspectors to visit and report on 
their management. But the authority of these officials does not 
seem to extend much farther than the mere act of inquiry. 7g 
may direct in what court proceedings for the Pang PLC « 7 
Charity are to be taken; but, in such matters, powerfu € 
interests are generally a match for any Board acting in a a mn 
manner through the delay and uncertainty of the law. ee are 
also some large exceptions to the jurisdiction of the pry sey ge 
Scotland, Ireland, the Universities, and the City of ‘ican on, ” 
beyond the operation of the statute ; though ere sels 
no reason why they should be. The subject, however, is clearly 
one which must sooner or later again occupy the attention of 
Parliament. 

The promptitude of the public to respond to every cry for help 
renders it the more desirable that the machinery for the distribu- 
tion of succour should be as perfect as possible. The last ten years 
have been fruitful of instances showing the exhaustless nature ot 
our national benevolence, and binding rich and poor together in 
the bands of their common humanity. ‘The miseries consequent 
on the Crimean war, on the Indian mutiny, on the Indian famine, 
and more recently on the stoppage of the supply of cotton from 
America, have led to the collection of prodigious sums of money 
for purposes of charity. The appeal to the public on behalf of the 
“ Londoners over the border,” at the close of 1859, was answered 
immediately by subscriptions to the amount of £15,000 ; and in 
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the hard winter of 1861, the funds received at the thirteen metro- 
politan police-courts for the relief of the special distress then exist- 
ing reached, according to the computation of Mr. Sampson Low, 
the sum of £58,000. Such is the raw material of our love and 
pity: the manipulation of so much good should be as free from 
defects as human honesty and skill can make it. 





THE FOSSIL PREADAMITE. 


Who has forgotten, or can forget the scene, in which Sir Walter 
Scott describes the mingled fury and confusion of the Laird of 
Monkbarns, when Edie Ochiltree broke in upon his lecture on the 
Kairn of Pinprunes? Three sides of the ancient square, indeed, 
had vanished beneath the plough, but traces of the fourth were 
extant. It needed but th simple alteration of “ pruinis” into 
“Pinprunes,” ina line of Claudian, added to the discovery of a 
stone inscribed with a “ sacrificial vessel,” and the letters A.D.L.L., 
and there was proof sufficient to identify the spot as the scene of 
the last fight between Agricola and the Caledonians. “Is not 
here,” cries the enthusiastic antiquary, “ the Decuman gate? And 
there, but for the ravage of the horrid- plough, as a learned friend 
calls it, would be the Prietorian gate.” We have often envied the 
enjoyment of Lovell, when the rugged Bedes-man came suddenly 
in sight with the unqualified assertion, “ Pretorian here, Praetorian 
there, I mind the bigging o’t.”. The laird’s crest-fallen look must 
have been worth seeing, as the inexorable Edie proceeded, step by 
step, to account for the “ sacrificial vessel,” the inscription, and the 
ditch. Despite the fury of the laird, he pronounces on the best 
authority, viz., his own, that “about twenty years syne,” he, “ and 
a wheen hallen-shakers” like himself, “‘ and the mason lads,” “and 
twa or three herds maybe, just set to wark, and built this bit thing 
here that ye ca’ the Preetorian.” 


Something akin to the exquisite delight of Edie Ochiltree, as 
he unravelled the mystery, must, we imagine, be the satisfaction 
of the terrassiers of Abbeville, if it be true that they have played a 
successful trick on M. de Perthes, one of the leading Monkbarns 
of the day. M. de Perthes is a celebrated French antiquarian, 
who has joined heartily in the crusade against the Biblical narra- 
tive, claiming a far higher antiquity for the human race than our 
commonly received ideas would accord to it. Sir Charles Lyell, 
in his recent work on “ The Antiquity of Man,” while he hesitates 
to accept some of his conclusions as to the tens of thousands of 
years which M. de Perthes claims for the formation of certain peat 
mosses in the valley of the Somme, yet offers the French savant 
as one of the authorities on whom we are to lean in disturbing the 
received chronology of our race. It would appear that some sup- 
posed ancient flint weapons have been found in the gravel beds in 
the neighbourhood of Amiens and Abbeville, and the great 
desideratum in the eyes of all who are looking on this controversy 
with anxiety, has been the discovery of human bones in close 
proximity with the weapons. Up to the end of last March, how- 
ever, no such human remains had come to light, to gladden the 
eyes of the antiquarian, and incontestably to establish his theory. 
But suddenly at the very close of the mouth (pity it was not on 
April the first), was the intelligence conveyed to Paris that the 
genuine remains of a real fossil man had been discovered. Who 
cannot picture to himself the modern Monkbarns posting on the 
wings of science and excitement to the spot? Arriving at the 
gravel beds, he beheld, in deed and in truth, some real human 
bones projecting from the cliff. Iw rpiwyge, évpnea, évpnea. The 
proof is given. The controversy is ended. The bones were 
seized with avidity, and hailed as the veritable under-jaw of a 
human being, in a fossil state. What could be more satisfactory 
and delightful, especially as flint hatchets were discovered near the 
same spot, belonging no doubt to the venerable Preadamite whose 
jaw-bone had come so conveniently to light?) The precious relics 
were conveyed instantly to Paris—a molar tooth, which had 
become disengaged from the jaw, having, however, fallen into 
the hands of our own learned Dr. Falconer. He declares, ina long 
letter to the Times—and he has hitherto received no contradiction 
—that, on sawing up the molar tooth, it was found to be not pre- 
Adamite, but very recent. He asserts, moreover, that on comparing 
the drawings of the jaw-bone with others in his own possession, he 
finds that the supposed antiquarian remains may be matched from 
any graveyard in London. The flint hatchets are pronounced equally 
spurious, about equal in value, we suppose, to the inestimable coins 
which are manufactured at Birmingham, and the genuine Waterloo 
relics which are produced in unlimited quantities, according to the 
demand, at Brussels. In Dr. Falconer’s view of the case, the 
whole discovery is a clever and profitable trick of the terrassiers 
or quarrymen of Abbeville. “What is that you say, Edie?” 





cried Mr. Oldbuck. “ What were you speaking about?” About 
this bit bourock, your honour,” answered the undaunted Edie ; “ I 
mind the bigging o’t.” “The —— youdo! Whygyou old fool, 
it was here before you were born, and will be here after you are 
hanged, man.” ‘“ Hanged or drowned, here or awa, dead or alive, 
I mind the bigging o’t.” 


We smile at the foregoing incident, and we regard, perhaps, the 
«xpos! with satisfaction. We shall hail it, indeed, with unmingled 
pleasure, if it tends to inspire scientific men with a spirit of caution 
in drawing their conclusions. We do not desire for one moment to 
clip the wings of legitimate inquiry, or to ridicule the attempts of 
the honest philosopher to arrive at the truth. It is our firm belief 
that religion has nothing to fear, and infidelity nothing to hope, 
from the discoveries of science. But we believe that religion has 
just and deep cause to complain of the crude and unsubstantial 
conclusions at which scientific men have arrived from very in- 
sufficient data. We have had more memorable instances even than 
the one before us of the hasty inferences of philosophers. Sir 
Charles Lyell has himself, if we are not mistaken, abandoned, in 
his more recent work, some of the conclusions at which he had 
arrived in his book on the “ Principles of Geology.” There are 
those who would bring the earlier volume to disprove some of the 
assertions of the later, and who would boldly demand from Sir C. 
Lyell his present opinion of some supposed Egyptian pottery dug 
out of the gravel-beds of Egypt, and who would twit him with the 
Grecian honeysuckle found upon these pre-Adamite fragments- 
Certainly, again, we may receive with caution and reserve the 
famous Egyptian chronology of Baron Bunsen, when we know that 
so great an authority as the late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis comes for- 
ward to break a lance with him. With respect to the question 
which is now before us—the antiquity of the human race—it is 
enough for our present purpose to say, that while we thank Sir C. 
Lyell for his researches, there is abundance of room for caution in 
arriving at a conclusion, and that, in the present state of the 
inquiry, those persons cannot be charged with an undue or absurd 
tenacity who decline to loosen their hold on the chronology of 
Scripture. It should be remembered that geology is a science 
which is still in its infancy, and that it has something absolutely 
transatlantic in the rapidity of its growth. Why should it be 
regarded with distrust and aversion by the believer in the Bible? 
Why, on the other hand, should its votaries entertain misgivings 
as to the truth of the Mosaic record? Why should Mr. 
Baden Powell, in his work on ‘The Unity of Worlds,” jwnp 
to the conclusion that the discrepancies between the Bible and 
geology are not only irreconcileable, but that there is a “ palpable 
contradiction ” between the facts of geology and the Bible record of 
creation! Why should we not rather believe that, however great 
those discrepancies may appear, they are not and cannot be insu- 
perable? Why not feel assured that the difficulties must admit of 
a solution? Surely we should start on so interesting an inquiry 
with a firm conviction and belief—not that God’s two records of 
His purposes are irremediably at variance, but that the advance of 
time and the discoveries of science will attest that there is and can 
be no inconsistency between the Word and the Works of the 
Almighty. One of these records we find inscribed upon the rocks, 
and buried deep in the bowels of the earth. In the fossil remains 
with which the crust of the earth is charged, are a thousand 
evidences of the wisdom and omnipotence of the Creator. We read 
that wisdom and omnipotence in the prints of animals and herbs 
impressed upon mud and sand, then soft, but which are now 
hardened into stone. But we have a second record in the grand old 
Book which even its opponents speak of in such glowing terms. 
Why will not man believe that these two records must speak the 
same language, though at present they seem to be in opposition ? 
The hand which gave us both records was Divine. Both speak 
truth, and both must be truth. Let us not be too hasty in our 
decisions. Let not the philosopher assault the believer, or the 
believer revile the researches of the philosopher. Only, we say 
again, we must demand of the philosopher that he does not 
carry us too fast, or draw hasty conclusions which he may be 
called upon to renounce to-morrow from insufficient data. ‘* Magna 
est veritas, et prevalebit.” Only we must be content to inquire 
humbly and wait patiently. Meanwhile, we cannot but express 
the opinion that something more than a few apparent flint weapons 
and bones are required, before the general public can be called 
upon to receive any new opinions as to the antiquity of man. Let no 
one assert at present, in answer to the demand of Sir C. Lyell and 
others, that the new theory is false. But, on the other hand, let no 
man be blamed if he says, “ Before I give in to your views, show 
me the roads, the camps, the amphitheatres, and other massive 
monuments which attest the presence of the Romans in Great 
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Britain, and of the Jews in Palestine. Pring forward the tombs, 
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baths, pavements, statues, porcelain, arms, coins, and household | 


instraments, which must have been used by the Preadamites, and 
which must still exist in the districts which they inhabited. Till 
then, I will gladly consider all that you can lay before me, but I 
shall suspend my judgment.” 








MR. DION BOUCICAULT’S NEW PLAY. 


No dramatist of the day understands so well as Mr. Boucicault 
the principles of stage effect, and his last new drama yields to 
none of his previous efforts in the attraction of a rapid succes- 


| Should fall upon him. 


515 








But this is not his game. He requires 
“proof more relative,” and—waits. Presently the door slowly 
opens ; a female form is dimly revealed, but only for an instant. 
Lovelace slinks in; the door is closed, and the audience, after 
drawing a long breath of relief, bursts into thunders of applause. 
Here we miss the speech which, under such circumstances, 


according to all dramatic precedent, Ranger should make about 
the wrongs of a husband, his blighted hopes, his wounded honour 


_ and lacerated feelings, with the final whoop of “ Revenge!” But 


the absence of this speech was quickly compensated. Drawing 
himself up to his full height, bracing every nerve, his eyes flashing 


| fire, and his biceps longing for action, Ranger now approaches the 


sion of incident, a perplexing crisis, and a happy deliverance. | 


It is not this time by a “ tremendous header,” or an attack on a 
jail, that the solution of the plot is effected. Here we must admit 
that the device by which it is attained belongs rather to the 


prose drama of the last century, in which the prohibited lover | 


or the gay Lothario was locked up in a cupboard whenever the 
jealous guardian or the irate husband was heard mounting the 


an air of novelty from the dexterity with which it is handled ; while, 
with extraordinary skill, it is made the turning point upon which 
the frail heroine escapes to America, the hero gets off with a whole 
skin, and the weight of their offence is visited on the head of a 
worthy colonel who has interfered with the best intentions to keep 


the peace. This part of the drama is not altogether satisfactory, | 


nor can we say much for its moral. 
triumphant. But the situations are striking, and in days when 
the sorrows of female bigamists form the most attractive reading 
of our circulating libraries it would be prudish in the extreme to 
make any reference to the seventh of the Ten Commandments. 

The title of the play is “The Fond Aspasia, or the Pall Mall 
Mystery.” The first act opens in New York, where Mr. Peregrine 
Lovelace (Mr. Boucicault), a dramatic author and actor, forms the 
acquaintance of Mr. Ranger (Mr. Jordan) and his wife (Mrs. 
Jordan), who are also engaged in the theatrical profession. The 
friendship at first is cordial, for Lovelace is a gentleman of fasci- 
nating manners. But befure long Ranger begins to think that he 
is too agreeable by half, and that Mrs. Ranger is rather more 
impressed by his gallantry than is becoming in a newly married 
wife. Ranger immediately drops the acquaintance, but his wife, 
the Aspasia of the drama, not only continues on terms of friend- 
ship with Lovelace, but accepts an engagement from him, contrary 
to her husband’s wishes. Presently, from “ something which has 
passed,”—but of course at so early a stage of the plot it 
would be highly unskilful to let out what this “something” 
is,—Ranger separates from his wife. A touching scene is here 
indicated ; but as the first act is little more than a prologue, the 
curtain falls upon the separation. The orchestra strikes up, and 
the audience, roused by this suggestion of the “ mystery,” buzzes 
with comment, and speculates upon the future action of the 
play. 

The next act opens in England. Here we find Mrs. Ranger 
acting in Lovelace’s theatre. Her husband has also transferred 
his services from New York to an English theatre ; and as he has 
formally separated from her, we are left to conclude that the 
heroine is free to settle her affections on the man of her choice, 
according to those principles of modern morality which are preached 
by example in the Court of Divorce. The audience is thus skil- 
fuily thrown off its guard, in order to heighten the excitement of 
the great business of the drama. All this while Ranger is only 
pretending indifference. He is “ playing ’possum,” and will wake 
up by-and-by in the nick of time. This brings us to a beautifully 
painted scene of Pall Mall by moonlight, where the mystery is 
finally solved. Ranger more than suspects the intimacy between 
his wife and Lovelace; and night after night he paces the street 
with a friend, in the hope possibly of obtaining sufficient evidence of 
their guilt to qualify him either for revenge or a divorce. 


. . . . . Am . . } ” 
stairs. But though the incident is not quite original it receives | there. 


Innocence is mulcted ; vice is | house with the staircase and all the front rooms visible. 


| beheld rushing from storey to storey, examining room after room 


door with swift and resolute steps, and seizing the knocker, sounds 
a tan-ta-ra-ra, which startles the sentries at St. James’s, and 
resounds far off on the walls of Buckingham Palace. The effect of 
this upon the audience almost equalled that of the great water 
scene in the “ Colleen Bawn.” Pale with affright, Mrs. Ranger opens 
the door, and stands face to face with her outraged husband, who, 
without circumlocution, demands whether “ that fellow Lovelace is 
No time is wasted in words. Aspasia at once admits 
the soft impeachment. “Yes,” she exclaims, “ he’s here ; but for 
God’s sake don’t expose me.” Deaf to her piteous entreaties, 
Ranger rushes past her, and begins to search the house. i 
The scene now changes into the interior of a Pall Mall lodging- 
house kept by Mrs. Homespun (Mrs. Clarke). This scene is one 
of the best ever put upon the stage, presenting a section of the 
Ranger is 


in search of Lovelace, who has just entered the bedroom of the 








third floor and locked himself in. Here he is hid from his pursuer 
and from the audience. His state of mind is thus left to conjec- 
ture ; some of the spectators attributing his flight to fear, others 
more generously suggesting that he has only retired to take his 
coat off, and prepare himself for the encounter; others 
that he has concealed himself out of respect for his character and 
from the dread of exposure. Meanwhile Ranger prosecutes his 
search till he is confronted by Colonel Worthy who rents the third 
floor, and has just come in from his club. The colonel is not a man 
to be bullied ; he refuses to allow Ranger to search his bedroom, 
and at the request of the landlady sends for a policeman and gives 
the indignant husband into custody. Ranger, his friend, the 
colonel, and the policeman now proceed to the police-station, where 
the charge is dismissed, and the drama seems in danger of coming 
to rather a tame conclusion. It was at this point that Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s consummate acting in the character of Lovelace redeemed 
his play from its obvious peril. Amidst silence in which you could 
hear a pin drop, the key of the bedroom door was heard slowly 
turning in the lock. As slowly the door opened, and Lovelace’s head 
was seen cautiously protruded, and turned from side to side to 
ascertain whether the troublesome party was gone. Satisfied 
that he was, he came out, and, looking at the audience, gave 
one of his inimitable winks, throwing the whole house into con- 
vulsions of delight. Then arranging his hair and dress which bore 
evidences not of fear but of flurry, he began cautiously to descend 
the stairs, pausing on each landing and looking down over the 
banisters to make sure that the coast was clear. All this was done 
in the highest style of histrionic art, the actor imparting to the 
audience without the aid of words, and solely by his masterly dumb 
show, his terror lest Ranger should return from the police-office 
and prevent his escape. But the finest hit of all was the chuckle 
with which, on arriving in the passage, he opened the hall-door, 


'and then drawing back a few steps and striking his breast, 


For | 


several evenings he watches in vain, keeping his eye fixed on No. 60, | 
_ anticipated this criticism by acclimatizing his characters in the 


where the fond Aspasia rents a first floor. But at last, on a raw 
September night at the witching hour, he sees a brougham draw 
up at the door. A lady gets out and enters the house, and the 
brougham drives on into St. James’s-street, where once more it 
stops, and some one in male apparel alights. “ It is he !—Love- 
lace!” The interest of the scene now becomes breathless. With 
furtive glance and stealthy steps the agile hero turns back on 
the road he has come, and re-enters Pall Mall, little recking that 
Ranger’s gleaming eyes are tracking him. He approaches the 
door of No. 60; stops ; and with soft, cat-like foot-fall mounts the 
steps. He has no latch-key ; he dares not knock ; how will he 
get in? The audience are in an agony of suspense lest Ranger 


to assure the audience that he was game for all comers, made 
a bolt into the street. This was quite as effective as the celebrated 
header in the “Colleen Bawn,” and left no doubt that whatever 
the fate of the drama the hero enjoyed a long run. 

It will be objected that the plot of the drama is utterly im- 
probable, and that the state of morals it presents belongs rather 
to the American than the English stage. But the author has 


first act to the moral atmosphere of New York theatricals ; 
and, moreover, in a drama constructed strictly with a view 


' to sensational effect, probability cannot be rigidly adhered 





to. Tested by the dramatic canon which popular favour has 
of late approved, nothing could be more telling than this 
latest production of the talented author's pen. The interest 
increased with every successive scene, and the acting through- 
out was admirable. We were particularly struck with the 
composure of the gentleman who played the trying part of 
Colonel Worthy, and whose cool yet firm demeanour contrasted 
finely with the fury which Mr. Jordan threw into the character 
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of Ranger. Where all exerted themselves so laudably, it is almost 
invidious to make particular mention of any. But we cannot 
refrain from bestowing a word of praise upon the actor who played 
the subordinate part of the policeman. When refusing to take 
Ranger into custody, unless a distinct charge was made against him, 
he displayed a touch of true domestic morality in the reply, that, 
as the gentleman's wife was there, he did not like to remove him. 
This went to the hearts of the audience, and many of the ladies in 
the pit and gallery wept. But the actor must share the merit of 
this point with the dramatist. It was a happy conception of 
Mr. Boucicault’s to contrast the virtuous sentiment of a constable 
with the infamous conduct of his accomplished hero. 








CHEAP AND PURE READING. 


Ovr new penny is a smaller coin indeed than the old-fashioned 
penny was, but it buys so much more that in these days the people 
can be “ penny wise” without being “ pound foolish.” You can take 
a voyage in a steamboat, eat an ice-cream, purchase a newspaper, 
send it to your cousin in Australia, get your shoes blacked, and 
look at the moon through a teleseope,—all for six round pennies. 
While we enjoy all these cheap luxuries we must look a little 
closer at the cheap periodical press, which pours forth a flood of 
printed paper, duty free, welcome to a people thirsty for the stream 
of literary entertainment. The full information and the general 
tone, vigour, and propriety maintained by the penny daily papers 
are a credit to England ; but our business just now is with the 
weekly periodicals, which bring not the passing news, but other 
good wholesome reading, into the homes of the million. 

‘this kind of serial literature is almost a creation of modern 
times, but our forefathers made a commencement of it. In 1698 
the first association for this purpose was started, which is still 
famous as the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The 
great Duke of Marlborough’s soldiers and brave old Benbow’s 
men-of-war’s men had large grants from its early publications. It 
grew and grew for a century and a-half, till, in 1860, six millions 
of books and papers were sent forth from its shelves ; and now you 
may get a prayer-book sold for twopence and a Bible for sixpence, 
‘well printed and bound, under the auspices of this Society. Half 
a century later came the Book Society, which now expends 

about £5,000 a year in its own work. The Scottish Religious 
Tract Society, instituted in 1793, was the first to use colportewrs, 
of whom more than a hundred are now employed by it. Six 
years afterwards the Religious Tract Society began. It was 
designed to contend against the spread of a bad literature. 
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At that time it was reckoned that there were 20,000 hawkers of | 


indecent and polluting papers ; and although, in the year of our 
first Great Exhibition, about thirty million copies of various 
infidel and immoral publications are believed to have been issued, 
the increase in the distribution of good papers, chiefly by means 
of this society, has been so great as to raise its-annual total to 
more than forty millions, at an expenditure of £100,000 ; so that 
the powers of evil, in this department, were met with superior 
energy by the friends of morality and religion. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society had its beginning in 1804, and it now dis- 
tributes annually a million and a half copies or portions of the 
Scriptures, in 190 languages, into only fifty of which the Bible had 
ever been translated before for the printing-press. Female colpor- 
teurs, or Bible women, are a new feature in this work; but in 
London alone about 200 of these are now employed. Besides these 
agencies, Lord Brougham and Lord John Russell established the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 1826, and the 
Penny Magazine had a weekly sale of 200,000 copies. Next came 
* society for publishing coloured diagrams, maps, and pictures, 
with descriptions useful for the lecturer. This is the Working 
Men’s Educational Union, founded in 1852, and now selling al yout 
12,000 ef such diagrams annually ; while about forty millions of 
pamphlets and books have been sent forth, within the last eight 
years, by the Dublin Tract Depository. Into this great swelling 
tide of cheap and good popular literature, countless rivers flow from 
other sources which we cannot here enumerate—educational books 
from the numerous school agencies, sanitary tracts from Jarrold’s, 
temperance papers from Tweedie’s, religious publications from 
Drummond’s, and about thirty millions of Cassell’s issues, every 
year. Like the fruitful waters of a beneficent irrigation over the 
land, these streams of knowledge are conducted to remote fields, 
through many different channels, through the bookseller’s shop, 
the village huckster’s window, the postman’s bag, and the book- 
kawker’s pack, the hawkers being regularly organized by the 
Church of England Book-hawking Union and the British Col portage 
Association. 
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When the foreigners came to London last year, they were over- 
whelmed, if not confused, by the very multitude of these publica- 
tions and agencies, which are described in Mr. Henry Roberts’s 
paper on this subject, at the “ Congrés International de Bienfai- 
sance.’ We might, without knowing the machinery for their 
production and distribution, be puzzled by their variety, which 
seems endless, and their copiousness, which becomes oppressive, 
when it is desired to select reading that is suitable for any par- 
ticular class, and, at the same time, interesting, wholesome, and 
cheap. To facilitate, however, this choice, as well as to promote 
the distribution of well-selected publications, the Pure Literatur 
Society was established in 1855, as an association which, without 
issuing any periodical of its own, undertakes to examine such 
as may appear, and to recommend those which it approves, witile it 
has no pecuniary interest in the success of a favourite paper. 
About thirty cheap serials were thus specially selected, some of 
them classified as “for children,” and some designated as “ more 
distinctly religious.” The Society also lent its powerful support to 
Lord Campbell’s Act for the suppression of indecent publications. 
Presently inquirers, who were satisfied with the choice of periodicals 
recommended by this Society, began to ask, with equal earnestness, 
“What books can you point out that are good and suitable for 
Village libraries, for soldiers, sailors, emigrants, servants, young 
women, schools, and working people generally? Every kind of 
catalogue had to be ransacked, in order to answer this question ; 
but patience and experience, and an intelligent observation of 
what will be read as well as of what ought to be read, soon enabled 
the society to issue a list of about 2,000 volumes, and to add cou- 
tinually to that number, from the fresh-growing crops of printed 
matter that spring froma teeming press. The provincial book- 
sellers soon found the benefit of such a catalogue; the book 
hawkers came for supplies ; the country parishes had their monthly 
packets sent through the Post-office, until at last whole libraries 
were applied for by clubs and schools, for the use of different 
classes, including the miners below ground and sailors on the sea ; 
while distant colonies, not able to inspect for themselves the book- 
case in Buckingham-street, but trusting to the published catalogue, 
sent their money and selected list for reading to be supplied froim 
“home.” 

It is curious to remark the relative degrees of popularity of the book: 
thus brought before large numbers of people, and “ pushed” with 
equal force. Mechanics, who club their savings, and invest £5 
raised from their fellow-workmen in shillings to get a £10 library, 
have many anxious debates as to the books they will mark in thei 
selection ; and, afterabout a thousand libraries have been so ordered, 
it is pretty well seen what is the style of reading which is most 
demanded for such a circle and from such a list. The periodicals, 
on the other hand, can be more readily inspected before they are 
ordered ; and some of these have a great advantage in appealing 
to popular favour by presenting a spirited woodcut on the outside 
page. 

The Society finds an opportunity for gathering evidence as to 
the reading of the masses, by a systematic visitation of the 
hundreds of little shops in large towns, such as greengrocers’, 
barbers’, tobacconists’, and stationers’ shops, where a very large 
retail trade in cheap publications is carried on. After extensive 
and careful inquiries in these directions, it is gratifying to be 
assured that the demand for really wholesome literature has enor- 
mously increased of late, and that the quality of the worst now 
supplied is not nearly so bad as it was. The people will read some- 
thing, and hundreds of thousands of them are most willing to read 
something good ; but then it must be carried to them and almost 
put into their hands ; for a very trifling difficulty or delay in 
obtaining their pennyworth of print will just turn the scale 
between some worthless tragic love-story and the broad page of 
the British Workman ; between the prurient details of a police 
court and the instructive chapters of the Leisure Hour. 

Strangely enough, too, it was found that the great societies and 
the eminent publishers were far behind the lowest caterers for the 
people, in the attractiveness of their handbills, posters, and udver- 
tisements, which constitute by no means a small feature in the 
success of a weekly publication. This, happily, has been noticed 
and remedied ; and now, in many of the back courts of St. Giles’s 
and far-off lanes of Spitalfields, you will find the best “ bills,” 
announcing the best papers, and the eye at once appealed to on 
behalf of what is good. The people, when thus attracted, come 
and buy. The little child of the costermonger is often now sent 
out for “ Cassell’s Illustrated Penny Bible,” where, formerly, his 
usual errand on a Sunday afternoon would be, to buy some vile 
weekly paper, redolent of indecency, or some organ of political and 
social disaffection. 
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Much is yet to be done, in which all of us can help, to improve 
the supply of these cheap publications. Every child to whom the 
alphabet is taught, every man whose mind is opened by a lecture, 
every home that is made more comfortable as a place where the 
family can sit and read, is another plot tilled for seed ; and there 
is good seed in abundance. But tact and discretion will be needed, 
as well as much industry in the sowing, from which patient hope 
and earnest faith will not fail to see a rich and gladdening harvest 
arise. 








ADVERTISING. 


Ir is high time that the art of advertising should form an im- 
portant element of education at our commercial academies. Of 
what consequence is it to a youth who is destined to become an 
energetic member of the clothing profession, or a pushing grocer, 


or a cutting baker, that he should load his mind with items of | 


Roman history or rack his memory with that promiscuous number 
of questions and answers Miss Mangnall has left behind her to 
the misery of school boys? The first duty of a tradesman is to 
puff his goods, and the boy that is to be brought up to trade 
should be carefully inducted into the art and mystery of doing this 
in the most skilful and original manner. Mr. William Smith, 
acting manager of the Adelphi, should be elected the first professor 
of this art, for he has just published a little work in which he 
very clearly sets forth that the chief use of all created things is to 
serve as an eligible medium for advertising. He would stick a 
poster on the moon if he could reach it, whilst nothing is too small 
in his eyes as an advertising agent. Let us quote from his pena 
familiar example :— 


into an advertising medium by having a centre and several divisions 
like the spokes of a wheel and enclosed in a circular margin. The 
rim, the centre, and every one of the several divisions could contain 
an advertisement either painted on or prepared with rice paper, and 
the same, paid by the advertiser, would leave a good profit over the 
expense of the tray manufactured in Birmingham.” 





Holloway what annuity he has settled upon that noble lord for the 
never-dying liberties taken with his sorely afflicted extremity ? 
aay man, with an expenditure of £40,000, and a British noble- 
man’s leg as stock in trade, is pretty sure to go in and win; there 
is no ingenuity required, no flash of genius needed, to insure 
success. We feel no particular interest when the end is obtained 
by the dead weight of gold. Advertising, considered as one of the 
fine arts, on the other hand, opens up a fine field to the mind. In 
this line of art the mere dull iteration of an advertiser gives place 
to fancy, curiosity, wonder, sometimes a sense of incongruity as to 
time and place, which irresistibly impresses the mind. Miss Mar- 
tineau, when in Egypt, saw “ Warren’s jet blacking” written in 
large white letters a yard high at the base of one of the pyramids. 
What person who saw this simple announcement ever forgot it? 


_ The person who had the wit to ask “ Who’s Eliza ?” on every wall 


both in and out of town, calculated justly upon the amount of 
curiosity it would create, especially as the query was repeated from 
week to week ; and Dickens did not think it beneath him to profit 
by the hint when he posted the walls last Christmas with “Some- 
body’s Luggage.” We were struck very much the other day by 
seeing on the walls in whitewash the question, “Who's Griffiths ?” 
followed by the exclamation, “Thieves ! Thieves !—Fire! Fire !” 
a clever method of advertising a Patent Safe. This was the style 
inferential, which Warren made the public familiar with years ago 
in a pictorial manner, when he depicted the cat spitting at her image 
reflected in the well-polished boot. There is room for keen wit in 
advertisements ; but we fear the trading mind rarely is equal to it. 
The tea-dealer, who put up as his sign a tea-chest, and inscribed 
upon it “Tu doces,” was clearly above the ordinary sort of 


| tradesmen. 
“ The trays used for taking in grogs, or the stouts, could be turned | 


slightest degree influenced by the inconvenience his schemes cause | 


to others; nay he even calculates upon that inconvenience and 
trouble as one element of success. For instance, during the run 


of the “ Dead Heart” at the Adelphi, he caused 10,000,000 adhe- | 


sive labels to be worked off, shaped in the form of a heart, and in- 
scribed with the name of the play, and these he instructed his agents 
to stick on every object, animate or inanimate, they came across 


A gentleman returning from a dinner party, for instance, is found | 


by his wife to have one of these labels pasted on his best dress- 
coat and three inside his hat, whereupon the lady indignantly pro- 
tests against the impertinence, and adds, “It took me full an hour 
to wash it off.” 

A genius less far-seeing than the author of “ How to Advertise” 
would have felt some compunctions of conscience on the receipt of 
such an epistle ; not so Mr. Smith ; on the contrary, he chuckles 
at her indignation, and adds, with the air of a man conscious of 
having done a clever thing, “The lady little thought what publicity 
she was giving to the piece by communicating with her friends on 
the subject.” Surely the force of advertising impudence could no 
further go. Mr. Smith is great upon pictorial advertisements ; 
he would have all tradesmen shape their trade-cards according to 
the form of the article theysell. The butcher should have his card 
of the shape of a leg of mutton; the poulterer should put into 
your hands a well-drawn turkey, inscribed with his name and 
address ; Mr. Moses, instead of throwing away showers of books 
into cabs and omnibuses coming from the railway, should ‘have 
cards made in the shape of a paletét. No doubt this advice is 
sound, as we all know how indestructible an article is a card, and 
how they turn up from time to time in our drawers. But it is 
not enough to have a card clearly printed ; it should have a loop 
of riband to hang it to a nail. Mr. Smith, who knows how much 
success depends upon trifling details, is very great upon the loop 
of silk. But to leave Mr. Smith and his devices, we may survey 
for a moment, with wonder, the power of the advertisement 
viewed in its multifarious modes of application. There is Mr. 
Holloway, for example, who, by the mere force of money and Lord 
Aldborough’s leg, has managed to scatter his salve-pots and his pills 
broadcast over the face of the earth. Many legs have been made 
famous,—that of Miss Kilmanseg, of Madame Vestris, of Lord 
Anglesey ; but what does the world know of them compared with 
the afflicted member of this noble lord, which is paraded before the 
eyes of the four quarters of the globe, at an annual expense 
of £40,000 in advertisements ? We hope the question is not an 
impertinent one, but we really should like to know from Professor 


There are literary tradesmen, who turn every event to their own 
advantage in comic verse ; but the true style of poetical advertising 
went out when Robins died. His advertisements sometimes rose 
to a height of grandiloquence which really showed genius. For 
instance, when, on one occasion, after describing a terrestrial 
paradise, he had the art to make this reservation :—* In fact, there 


Mr. Smith, like Napoleon, is too great a genius to be in the Bex: but two drawbacks to this property, the noise of the nightingales 


and the litter of the rose leaves.” We wonder what has become 
of the poet Moses used to keep? It is a long time since we have 
been taken in by a flowery poem ending in the celebrated “ Mart.” 
Possibly, like Southey, he is equally great in prose or verse, for 
Messrs. Moses have lately, we perceive, put in circulation an essay, 
entitled “Gossip on Dress; or, Half an Hour’s Amusement for 


_ our Friends and Constituents ;” and we are compelled to say that 


this pamphlet is very amusing, and tells us some facts that are 


| new to us, and we can quite forgive the conclusion the essayist 





comes to, that “ people should be almost as particular in the selec- 
tion of a tailor as in the selection of a family physician ;” or 
the very palpable hint that that tailor is the inevitable Moses. 
This little essay marks a new era in advertising, and it certainly 
is far more calculated to gently instil the wishes of the advertiser 
than the old stereotyped puffs of that firm. 


It is, we think, of vast importance toa man wishing to bring 
himself prominently before the public, that he should have an 
uncommon name. If William Smith, for instance, were to adver- 
tise his “hats,” nobody would remember anything about him, but 
we defy any person to forget that Harper Twelvetrees gets his 
living by his Bug-Destroyer. If we were determined to advertise 
any article, and possessed a common-place name that would not 
stick in the public memory, we should take a fresh one for com- 
mercial purposes—a good sticking cognomen that would not be 
forgotten. 

In advertising, it is well to beware of feeble attempts. If a 
man has capital, he should go on until his name might stand for 
the leading article he sells, For instance, “ Watherston and 
Brogden,” in the public eye, are synonymous with gold chains. 
If we called a table-knife a Mappin, the term would be under- 
stood, and time was when a “Doudney” would be trans- 
lated “over-coat.” This firm somehow seems to have dropped 
out of the advertising world; since it has moved westward 
probably it has grown too genteel to-advertise. We question if 
the public take any heed of the scrawls with whitewash upon 
walls. It seems, at best, but a cheap and nasty method of puffing 
goods ; moreover, we think people resent the liberties advertisers 
sometimes take with private property in this way, and we know 
they do when public property is made to act as boardman in this 
impudent manner. For instance, we saw one of the bridges the 
other day daubed over with the injunction, “Buy your clothes of 
Moses & Son,” and a certain literary journal some time since 
posted over all the lamp and other posts along the Bayswater-road 
with puffing posters. This was a great mistake. 
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There are certain times when a man is in a mood to read an 
advertisement, and others when he is not. Two-thirds of the 
persons, for instance, who have to dispatch their breakfast and 
skim the cream from the J'imes in ten minutes, never look at an 
advertisement ; in fact, the “double supplement” is only useful 
to those persons who are in want of something—a very large class ; 
and not to the mere newsmonger. There are two places, however, 
in which we always notice an advertisement, especially a pictorial 
one—the suburban railway stations, and the splash-board of a 
Hansom cab. When the mind is undergoing any suspense, it is 
singularly alive to little trifles that come within its cognizance, 
Dickens has illustrated this fact in the Trial Scene of Fagin, who, 
whilst his fate is pending in the jury-box, falls to counting the rails 
in front of the dock, and wonders how they became broken, and 
when they were dusted last. This extraordinary attitude of mind 
is often found in the railway traveller, who, in a moment of excite- 
ment or anxiety, finds himself pacing up and down a platform 
waiting for a train. On such occasions the reader will, perhaps, 
remember how deep an impression was made upon his mind by 
the drawing of Clarke’s gigantic manglewurtzel, or of the pictorial 
illustration of the effect of Thorley’s Food for Cattle. The best 
spot in the whole world for an advertisement, to our mind, is the 
little oval splash-board of the Hansom cab which faces you as you 
sit down. A ride in one of these vehicles is very exhilarating, and 
the effect upon the brain is to impress objects wpon it vividly. 


Again, it is the only object in the foreground to be seen, and, | 


without doubt, an advertisement in this situation is more delibe- 
rately read, than in any other place in the world. Yet what a wide 
subject advertising is, and how many people successfully perform 
it without letting others know what they are about! But the 
subtle and indirect method of doing it belongs to the fine art of 
puffing. 








THE PAST WEEK. 





Mr. Guapstone has withdrawn another of the objectionable 
proposals in his Budget. The bill for exacting from clubs, as from 
puolic-houses, payment for a spirit licence, has been given up, and 


those who are interested in charities and clubs now breathe more | 


freely. The annual fright which is inseparable from a Gladstonian 
Budget is over, and people have leisure once more to look around 
them at a threatening political horizon on every side. 

In France, the general elections are being arranged in Imperial 
fashion, so as to secure a legislature which shall make the will of 
France appear to be the inspiration of one sole mind. It will be 








curious to note the direction which French policy will now take. | 
_ puts the General in a difficulty. He has so roundly asserted that 


Should it tend towards the consideration of Polish grievances, the 
Czar must quickly set his house in order, and the King of Prussia 


may tremble for his Rhenish provinces, no less than for Posen. | 


Unfortunately for Prussia, M. von Bismarck and his Royal 
master, despite the perilous position of affairs in Poland, Schleswig- 


ill-fated Orpheus. The Anglo-Saxon, on her way out, touched at 
Londonderry, where she took in a considerable number of pas- 
sengers. The names of passengers and crew on board, to the num- 
ber of 445 in all, have been published. On the morning of the 
27th April she was off the coast within four miles of Cape Race, 
but the fog was so dense that nothing could be seen, and not even 
the sound of a bell could be heard at a very short distance. 
Unhappily, the vessel was kept upon her course. She struck. A 
heavy sea was on, and she broke up with fearful rapidity. Out of 
445 souls, only 180 have been as yet accounted for as saved, and 
very faint hopes are entertained of more being hereafter landed 
from vessels which may have picked them up. This shocking 
catastrophe has caused much excitement, and it has drawn atten- 
tion to the very dangerous character of the navigation in the vicinity 
of Cape Race. During the early summer months, from the period 
when the navigation of the St. Lawrence begins to open, until near 
Midsummer, the fogs in those seas are very dense and very frequent. 
Three British steamers leave Liverpool every week, and three 
return, all of whom make Cape Race, and most of whom try to 
communicate with the shore there, in order to give and receive 
the latest possible intelligence. In addition to the ordinary sea- 
borne commerce, these regular steamers multiply the dangers of 
collision. The company which owned the Anglo-Saxon is said to 
have lost no fewer than five vessels within the last six years. 


We are sickened by the monotonous story of carnage and 
destruction, of ferocious threatenings and boastings, and of still 
more ferocious jocosities, with which details of ruthless deeds are 
mingled in the narrative of war between the once United States. 
The past week leaves Stonewall Jackson and his Confederate army 
in possession of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway between Cumber- 
land and Piedmont. The Federals are trembling for the safety 
of Wheeling and Pittsburg in consequence of this move. In 
Washington affairs are in the utmost confusion. The report of the 
Congressional Committee, which was appointed to inquire into the 
conduct and management of the war, has made such disclosures, 
that general discouragement has fallen upon the public mind of 
the North. The Committee was appointed by the Republican and 
Abolitionist parties, for the purpose of destroying the credit of 
M‘Clellan, but the members seem either to have warmed to their 
work when they found it before them, or to have been unable to 
modify or dispose in any pleasant manner of the evidence presented 
to them, and so they have sent it to the world to tell its own 
dreadful and disgraceful tale of mismanagement, incompetence, and. 


' waste. Amongst the persons who figure in this evidence most pre- 
| tentiously is the General at present commanding the army of the 


Potomac, “fighting Joe Hooker.” The publication of his evidence 


he “would go on to Richmond” if he had the command, that he has 
no choice now but to go or to resign. Accordingly he will advance. 
Mr. Lincoln and General Halleck wish to know how Washington 


_ is to be defended. General Hooker cares nothing for Washington, 


Holstein, Sweden, and France, and the averted glances and angry | 


commentaries of England, are seeking daily fresh opportunities of 
widening the breach between the Crown and Parliament of Prussia, 
and heaping insults and defiance upon the representatives of the 
nation. Austria seems to waver on the Polish question ; but the 
publication of the full texts of the Russian replies to England, 
France, Austria, Sweden, Spain, and Italy, has enabled the 
Austrians to discover, by contrast, the contemptuous estimate 
which the Czar has formed of the head of the German empire, and 


a ce : 
the result is said to be a very strong feeling of resentful anger. | 


Sweden is calculating her naval power and comparing it with that 
of Russia in the Baltic, should war arise between the Czar and 
France upon the Polish question. In Denmark some addresses 
have been sent to the king, assuring his Majesty of loyal support, 
and urging him to defend his rights in the disputed Duchies 
against the pretensions of Prussia. 


The Polish insurgents still hold out in a contest which excites | 


the wonder no less than the sympathies of Europe. Each week is 


looked to for the closing scene of a terrible, a gallant, but a hope- | 


less struggle against overwhelming odds; but week after week the 
scythemen are still here and there the victors, and the battle is 
prolonged. The hopes of the Polish patriots are now said to rest 
upon the French elections, if they can only hold out until the 
meeting of the new Legislative Assembly. 

The first piece of American news this week was very painful 
to English ears. It was another appalling shipwreck. The A nglo- 
Sacon, one of the finest iron-steamers that ever left the port of 
Liverpool, a vessel of extra streiigth, divided by bulk-heads into 
four water-tight compartinents, went ashore near Cape Race, on her 
voyage to Quebec, and was totally lost, almost as quickly as the 


| 
| 





but demands all the men and materials that are moveable. The 
President and Halleck denounce the scheme as foolhardy, and the 
quarrel was at the highest at last accounts. But Hooker has 
positively crossed the Rappahannock at four places, and one or 
many great battles must soon be fought. Meantime another fleet 
of gunboats and transports had run the batteries at Vicksburg, 


| and after the loss, it is said, of more than half their force, had 


effected a junction with Admiral Farragut. News from the Con- 
federate camp declares the utter hopelessness of a restoration of 
the Union. Correspondence from New York hints at a feeling of 
despair which is beginning to manifest itself at the North. To 
cover the anticipated retreat, the old plan of a war with England 
is revived and harped upon by the Northern papers in concert. 
The Irish are appealed to, and it is asserted that no less than one 
hundred and thirty thousand Irishmen are banded together in a 
sworn secret brotherhood, called “The Fenian Brotherhood,” 
trained, armed, and pledged to the invasion and re-conquest of 
Ireland as soon asa war is declared between England and whatever 
States may remain together at the conclusion of the civil contest 
between North and South. Those who wish to know the meaning 
of the term “Fenian” or “ Finnian” may satisfy themselves by 
consulting Ossian’s poems, where the deeds of the ancient Irish 
hero or demi-god, Fingal or Fin-Mac-Coul, and his faithful fol- 
lowers, the Fenian or Finnian heroes, are recorded by his poetic 
son. We trust that this hint will be appreciated by some of our 
contemporaries, who declare themselves puzzled by the strange- 
ness of the word. The “Phoenix” societies that were discovered 
and prosecuted for treason in Ireland in 1859 were believed to be 
named by mistake, the sound having been corrupted by persons 
who were unable to read or write, and then guessed at by those to 
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whom the Phoenix Park was more familiar than the works of © 


Ossian, or the heroic deeds of the Fenians. 

From Mexico there ure accounts which state that Puebla is in 
the hands of the French after along siege, a storm, and a house to 
house fight, in which the victims suffered severely. 

The Sultan continues his progress through his dominions. 
The latest act of which we have an account is his gift of £500 
to the Latin Archbishop of Smyrna towards the erection of a 
cathedral in that city. 

The home news is not very remarkable. Drs. Pusey, Ogilvie, 
and Heurtley have abandoned their suit against Professor Jowett 


of the army of the Potomac whose period of service has expired 


are moving towards New York, and filling the streets with riot 


for heresy ; but by way of apology they have published the | 
opinions of their law advisers to the effect that time had gone — 


against them, and that they were thereby barred from proceeding. 


The case of Mr, Bishop has been once more brought before the 
House of Lords by the Marquis of Normanby. It is certainly 


one of the privileges of free Englishmen, which they love to | 


exercise, to take part in quarrels all over the world, but if they 


chance to get the worst of the fight, it by no means follows that | 


the whole power of the empire is to be invoked to get them out 
of the scrape into which they have thrust themselves of their own 
free will. When “ Garibaldi’s Englishman” went to fight Austrian 
and Neapolitan riflemen he took his chance of a bullet or a sabre 
cut with every other combatant. When Mr. Bishop, in rivalry 
of Colonel Peard, took upon himself the character of “ Francis the 
Second’s Englishman,” he should likewise have made up his mind 
to abide the consequences. He knew beforehand that his own 
countrymen were all but unanimously in favour of Italy and 
opposed to the ex-king. Lord Normanby declares that Mr. 
Bishop has never changed his religion, He is the son of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. He therefore had not the excuse 
which a Roman Catholic might plead, of desiring to please some of 
his clergy in Rome, by conspiring with and carrying the corre- 
spondence of reactionists in Naples to Rome. Without any of the 
ordinary motives to induce his action, Mr. Bishop threw himself 
into a Legitimist conspiracy,and managed his secret with such want 
of caution, that he was caught without difficulty, with papers of a 
compromising nature in his possession. Heat once commenced an 
outcry, and demanded freedom as an Englishman. The British 
Consul replied, that as he had interfered in Neapolitan conspi- 
racies, he had lost the protection of England, and he should take 
the consequences of his deliberate act. Earl Tussell, however, 
declares, that although it would not have been good policy to 
appear to protect such an offender, he has never lost sight of him. 
Six months elapsed before a system of trial by jury could be orga- 
nized in the Two Sicilies. As soon as a trial by jury was arranged 
Mr. Bishop was tried and found guilty. Karl Russell had privately 
stipulated with the Turin Cabinet that his life should be spared ; 
he was therefore sentenced to the galleys for ten years. Earl 


_ Mr. Glover, the Librarian of Trinity College. 


and drunkenness. It is expected that within a fortnight thirty- 
eight New York regiments will have returned. No inducements 
have prevailed upon any of the men to re-enlist. To com- 
pensate the Government for this loss of services which it was 
never less able to dispense with, the strong-minded of the fair 
sex in New York have devoted themselves to the formation of a 
“Loyal League,’ whose object is to discourage shopping at the 
establishments of tradesmen who do not thoroughly approve of 
the war. 

A Lemberg telegram of the 14th confirms the news of the dis- 
persion of the insurgent corps under Jezioranski and Czachowski. 
By way of compensation to the Poles, an insurrection has broken 
out in the Russian province of the Ukraine. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 








THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.* 


Most of our readers will by this time have heard of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare. Some may not unnaturally be inclined to ask why, 
with nearly 300 editions of our great dramatic poet already in 
existence, and with commentaries exhausting the whole subject 
from every possible point of view, there should still be a demand 
for new treatment. To such it is only necessary to observe that 
there is as yet no textus receptus of Shakespeare. To give to the 
world Shakespeare’s own words with the utmost accuracy attain- 
able by the best scholarship of the age, was a task requiring 
immense and conscientious labour ; nor will any one capable of a 
moment’s reflection maintain that such labour, if it could be 
secured, would fail to issue in a valuable result. It is a subject of 
congratulation, not only to Shakespearian students but to all 
educated men, that the work should have been undertaken by two 
such editors as Mr. Clark, the public orator of Cambridge, and 
The able services of 
Mr. Luard, the present Registrar of the University, had been 
also counted upon in the first instance. The loss of his co-opera- 
tion, in consequence of the duties of his office, must have been a 
severe one to his colleagues. Their minute and diligent examina- 
tion of the materials at their disposal would, no doubt, have been 
agreeably lightened by the assistance of so competent a scholar ; 


_ but there is no reason to imagine that the work, which will be com- 


' Luard’s withdrawal. 


Russell again appealed, and hard labour was dispensed with. | 
Mr. Bishop was then removed to a prison which was too cold. | 


Another application from Earl Russell obtained his removal to 
the fortress of Alessandria, and a promise that at the earliest 


opportunity he should be recommended to the king for pardon, . 


It is to be hoped that this opportunity will now be found, and 
that Mr. Bishop will be sent home a sadder and a wiser man. 

The House of Commons had its share of enlivenment in the form 
of a re-hash by Mr. Roebuck of the Ionian grievance, which Lord 
Chelmsford had discussed a month ago in the Upper House. As 
the Ionian Islands will soon form part of that kingdom of Greece 
to which they have so long and so ardently sighed to be united, we 
may well leave the grievances of the learned judges—Sir Giuseppe 


Marcoras and Sir Typaldo Xydras, to be remedied by their own | ypoforence. 


countrymen. 

In Naples a Frenchman, M. Couvreux, has added one more to 
the many curious examples of suicidal mania. For a long time he 
has been secretly constructing a guillotine in the doorway between 
two rooms of his apartment. During the night of the 24th April, 
having first mutilated himself, he placed his head under the knife, 
which he loosed by slipping a ring from a peg in the frame. Next 
day the landlord and police broke into the room, and found the 
body close to the fatal machine, and the head in the adjoining 
room. 

The féte to be held at Guildhall in honour of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and at which they will be present, has been 
put off to the 8th of June. The number of invitations will be 
limited to 1,500. The preparations on foot are upon a most costly 
and elaborate scale. The ancient Company of Merchant Taylors 
are also preparing an entertainment in honour of their Royal 
Highnesses. 

While General Hooker is moving towards Richmond, the soldiers 


~ 


pleted in cight volumes, is likely in any degree to suffer by Mr. 
If the present volume may be accepted as a 
sample of the whole edition, no one, we think, can fail to be satis- 
fied with the practical issue of the scheme. While the public will 
continue to read other editions for the purposes of pleasure and 
study, the Cambridge Shakespeare will win for itself a place in all 
libraries that aspire to completeness, as a valuable test of them all. 
Except as a mere matter of antiquarian taste, no one need here- 
after lament that he is not in possession of this or that gba or 
folio. For all practical purposes the present edition will, by its 
careful collation, embody them all. 

We cannot do better than allow the editors to speak for 
themselves in regard to the main rules by which they have been 
guided. ‘They are as follows :— 


“1. To base the text on a thorough collation of the four folios and of 
all the quarto editions of the separate plays, and of subsequent editions 
and commentaries. 

“2. To give all the results of this collation in notes at the foot of the 
page, and to add to these conjectural emendations collected and sug- 
gested by ourselves, or furnished to us by our correspondents, so as 
to give the reader in a compact form a complete view of the existing 
materials out of which the text has been constructed, or may be 
emended. 

* 3. In all plays of which there is a quarto edition differing from 


_ the received text to such a degree that the variations cannot be shown 


in fvot-notes, to print the text of the quarto literatin: in a smaller type 


| after the received text. 


“4, To number the lines in each scene separately, so as to facilitate 


“5, To add at the end of each play a few notes, (a) to explain such 


| variations in the text of former editions as could not be intelligibly 


expressed in the limits of a foot-note, (b) to justify any deviation from 
our ordinary rule either in the text or the foot-notes, and (c) to illus- 
trate some passages of unusual difficulty or interest. 

“6. To print the poems, edited on a similar plan, at the end of the 
dramatic works.” 


By these rules the gencral plan of the work is sufficiently indi- 
cated, but in the actual preparation of the text there are many 
questions on which the individual judgment must be brought to 
bear, and which cannot be solved by any merely mechanical pro- 
cess of dealing with them. ‘The basis of all texts of Shakespeare 


- must be that of the earliest edition of the collected plays, the folio 


of 1623. But this is in some cases obviously wrong, and the true 
correction must be sought sometimes in the quartos, sometimes in 
the later folios, and occasionally in the more or less plausible con- 
jectures of preceding commentators. With regard to these last the 





* The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of a College, and Public Orator in the University of a ; 
and John Glover, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 1. Mae- 
millan & Co. 1863. 
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editors are determined to err, if they err at all, on the side of 
caution. Any emendation is required to establish its claims almost 
beyond the possibility of suspicion before they will admit it into 
the text. It must be “the only probable one.” If the defect can 
be made good in more ways than one, all equally probable, they 
have registered, without adopting, the suggested improvements. 
The same rigid conservatism is apparent everywhere. It has been 
no part of their task to improve the poct’s grammar or to correct 
his oversights ; even errors, that seem to be Shakespeare's own 
blunders, have been allowed to stand. For instance, the mistakes 
about Padua and Verona in “ The two Gentlemen of Verona” have 
been retained, because it is impossible that the words can be a 
mere printer’s or transcriber’s error; and the inaccuracies are, 
moreover, interesting, as showing that Shakespeare had written 
the whole of the play before he had finally determined where the 
scene was to be laid. Such being the scrupulous forbearance of the 
editors, the reader will not be surprised to learn that they have 
been strictly sparing of their own conjectures. These do not, in 
fact, through the whole of the present volume, amount in number 
to more than twelve or thirteen, which are for the most part of a 
very slight character. The following sentence shows, however, that 
we have had a narrow escape from an abuse of the conservative 
principle in the matter of orthography :— 





“Tt was not,” we read, “without much consideration that we | 


determined to adopt the spelling of the nineteenth century. If we 
had any evidence as to Shakespeare’s own spelling, we should have 
been strongly inclined to adopt it; but to attempt to reproduce it by 
operating by rule upon the texts that have come down to us, would 
be subjecting Shakespeare’s English to arbitrary laws of which it 
never yet was conscious.” 


In this conclusion we perfectly acquiesce ; but, except as a 
matter of pure curiosity, we question whether the knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s method of spelling is at all worth even a passing 
regret. Let any one open an edition of Spenser that follows 
the senseless fashion of retaining the orthography which, we 
suppose, received the negligent sanction of the poet himself. 
He will find the same word spelt in three or four different 
ways in the same page, and this without any apparent reason, such, 
for example, as the stress of rhyme. When we once know that, 
in the matter of spelling, every Elizabethan author did what was 
right in his own eyes, it can surely answer no good end to compel 
us to learn also the several forms in which their caprice manifested 
itself. But, as regards metre, the case is very different. There 
has been too great a tendency to tamper with Shakespeare in order 
to make him scan ; and the editors have done wisely to point out 
some of the differences between Shakespearian versification and 
that which has now become our normal prosody. To take a single 
specimen, Shakespeare introduces many lines of a trochaic move- 
ment, such as— 


‘* Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year since,” 


which in their place are often very impressive. These have excited 
an ambition of correcting in later editors, to the detriment alike of 
rhythm and of historical accuracy in tracing the development of 
modern verse. 
be unmetrical, are given, with one only of which are we disposed to 
quarrel, The following line, we are told, is defective of a 
syllable :—~ 


*¢ Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffered,” 


Now, even if the word “fire” is here a monosyllable, there is no 
reason why we should not read “ suffered,” merging “I have” 
into the time of a single syllable, and so complete the natural 
cadence. But this is one of those passages in which we may 
feel certain that Shakespeare pronounced the word “ fier,” 
The word must otherwise come in with a click, which is entirely 
alien from the tone of the context. We quote the lines :— 


“ The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s check, 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer!” 


The point is, perhaps, hardly worth remarking ; but when so many 
examples could have been adduced, without a shadow of objection 
against them, it seems a pity that this one, where there is, to say 
the least, an apparent ambiguity, should have been selected. It is, 
perhaps, worth while to quote the following :— 


“One thing remains to be said in reference to our text, It is well 
known, that in James the First’s reign, a statute was passed for 
rescinding profane expressions from plays. In obedience to this, many 
passages in the folios have been altered with an over-scrupulous care. 
When we have seen the metre, or, as is sometimes the case, even the 
sense marred by these changes, and the original contains no offensive 
profanity, we have recalled Shakespeare’s words,” 


But the most interesting part of the preface is that in which the 
editors speak of their predecessors, They are very cautious of 
committing themselves either for or against the genuineness of the 
corrections in Mr. Collier’s famous folio. Conceding their general 
authenticity, however, no one who has at all imbued himself with 
Shakespeare's poetic feeling can hesitate to pronounce them value- 
less from their occasional imbecility. It must be remembered that 
two or three palpably weak or absurd emendations are sufficient to 
annul the authority of all the rest, and to reduce them to more or 
less successful guesses, But the assertion of this would be no im- 


putation whatever on Mr. Collier’s good faith ; and we regret that 
the editors did not pronounce, as we cannot help thinking they 
must have been inclined to do, a condemnation of many of the 
proposed changes on the score of poetic possibility. 

We need only add one word on the appearance of the volume 
before us. It is very clearly printed on good paper in semi-antique 
type, with the lines in each scene carefully numbered, so that the 
facility of reference is extreme ; and it contains “The Tempest,” 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” “Measure for Measure,” and “The Comedy of Errors.” 
There can be no doubt that the book will be cordially welcomed in 


Germany. 








MR. LONGMAN’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND.* 


Tus volume is not only interesting in itself, but in the cireum- 
stances which gave rise to it. Ina gracefully-written preface Mr. 
Longman explains the reasons which induced him “ to na out of his 
province as a publisher, and encroach on the domain of authors.” 
We think we can assure him that authors will accept his reasons as 
valid and sufficient, and will not seek to revenge themselves by 
turning publishers. And apart from all other considerations, we 
should be disposed to recognize the force of his plea, that there is 
“some advantage in a publisher dabbling in literature, for it shows 
him the difficulties with which an author has to contend—the labour 


| which is indispensable to produce a work which may be relied on, 


and it increases the sympathy which should, and which in these 
days does, exist between author and publisher.” But undoubtedly 
his best justification (if he needed any, for a work whose merits 
are an ample excuse for its appearance) is to be found in the 
benevolent purpose which the lectures that compose it were 
designed to serve. Amongst the many local associations which 
have been founded for the improvement of the labouring agri- 
cultural population, none have been more successful or have been 
based on sounder principles than that of Chorleywood, in Hert- 
fordshire, of which Mr. Taine is the treasurer. At first sight 
the district does not appear very favourable for the action of any 
body of the kind ; for the somewhat less than 1,000 inhabitants 
which it contains are thinly scattered over a tract of country four 
or five miles in length, by two or three miles in breadth. By 
judicious and well-directed efforts it had, however, been found 
possible, so long ago as 1860, to combine sixty-three men, repre- 
senting as many families, in the association ; and as each family is 
usually taken to comprise an average of five individuals, it might 
then be taken that above 3-10ths of the entire population, or nearly 
one-half the labouring population, were enrolled amongst the 
members of this body. Originally started in 1855, its primary object 
was to provide allotment gardens for the labourers ; but it was sub- 


| sequently thought desirable, and found possible, to engraft on this 


other schemes for the improvement of the class which it was 
intended to benefit. Its promoters, no doubt, owe the success 
which has attended their efforts to a faithful adherence to the 
principle which they laid down for themselves at the outset—that 


_ of endeavouring to establish good feeling between the different 


Instances of various so-called lice s ; ; 
7 lcences, supposed to | classes by means of personal influence and by the manifestation 


| of real sympathy on the part of the upper classes with those 





below them. They appear to have avoided one rock on which 
well-meaning persons have too often split, by avoiding a meddling 
interference, by allowing the members to manage their own affairs 
as far as possible, and by reminding them on every proper oppor- 
tunity that one of the objects of the association is to teach them 
to help themselves. At the same time they did not lose sight 
of the fact, that in the present state of culture of agricultural 
labourers, it was a sine quad non that the gentry should take an 
active personal interest in the proceedings of the association, and 
that one of them should act as chairman at all the meetings. And 
when the two classes have mingled together at the annual supper, 
they have as it seems to us most wisely avoided any spurious affec- 
tation of an equality which obviously did not exist. Their object 
has been to take their place as the natural leaders of their depen- 
dants, but at the same time to do this in a way which would stimu- 
late a sense of independence and a power of self-help and self- 
government on the part of the latter. In pursuance of this purpose, 
the enforcement of the rules under which allotments are held has 
been entrusted with excellent effect to general meetings of the 
members, who have on several occasions carefully considered 
alleged violations of them, and either provided means for securing 
their due observance for the future, or inflicted an adequate 
punishment upon the offenders. Annual shows of flowers and 
vegetables have been established ; and the distribution of the 
prizes is celebrated by a supper, at which the labourers and their 
wives mingle with the gentry. A savings-bank has been worked 
in connection with the association, with most encouraging results. 
But what we desire at present mainly to call attention to, are the 
efforts of its founders and managers to promote the progress of 
education. They have sought to do this, by the delivery of 
monthly evening lectures during the winter months; and by 
encouraging those who attended to write reports—prizes, originally 
of money and afterwards of books, being given for the best perform- 
ances in this way. The most gratifying success has attended this 
plan. The lectures have drawn what under the circumstances 
must be considered large audiences ; and of the most popular 
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amongst them many reports highly creditable, both in point 
of fullness and expression, have been sent in. It requires no com- 
ments from us to show how beneficial must be the action of such an 
agency in quickening the sluggish minds of the village labourers. 
At the same time we are quite of opinion that those who would 
emulate the example of the managers of this association, should 
bear in mind with them that it is in the highest degree important, 
if not indispensable, that the lectures should be delivered by the 
gentry and their friends, and not by paid lecturers. As is well 
observed in a little pamphlet which they have issued, “ The legi- 
timate influence of the upper classes must naturally be maintained, 
and their sympathy with their humbler neighbours increased by 
such a course; and there are few paid lecturers who thoroughly 
understand how to touch the chord of sympathetic understanding 
in the labouring and especially in the agricultural labouring classes ; 
what is done for hire seldom comes up to that which is done for 
love.” 

These lectures originated in Mr. Longman undertaking to do 
his part in this good work, by giving a course upon the history of 
England. The first lecture is, indeed, printed nearly as it was 
delivered ; the subsequent ones have been carefully studied and 
much enlarged since they were read to their rustic audience. As 
has happened frequently before, the author grew fascinated with 
his subject as he proceeded ; and that which was begun as a slight 
sketch of the main events afterwards expanded into a continuous 
narrative. Owing to this, there is some disproportion between the 
first and subsequent lectures ; and considerable disparity in the mode 
of treatment.. But this is not very material, as the change from the 
more meagre to the fuller narrative is coincident with the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry III., with which, in a certain sense, 
the constitutional history of the country may be said to begin. 

3efore entering upon the events of that reign, however, Mr. Long- 
man devotes a long and very interesting lecture to an account of 
the early institutions of the country. In this he traces with great 





clearness the rise and progress of the feudal system, carefully | 


stating its good and evil effects ; explains the mode in which the 


country was governed and the laws enforced at this early period ; | 


tells what is known as to the origin of those laws ; and follows | 


in some detail the rise and growth of trial by jury and the foun- | 


dation of the various courts by which justice was then and is still 
administered. Weneed hardly say that there is no profession of 
adding to our existing knowledge upon these subjects ; but it 
would not be easy to find elsewhere a better summary of the lead- 
ing points, or one given in a manner more likely to interest either 
a popular audience or the general reader. The account of the 
reign of Henry III. is exceedingly good; it shows with great 
clearness out of what causes sprang those conflicts between the 
King and his barons whose ever-memorable result was the 


it assigns to Simon de Montfort his proper place—of which he has 
been deprived in too many of the popular histories of England— 
as a “wise and patriotic leader of the popular old English or even 
Anglo-Saxon party in their struggles against Henry’s oppressions 
and foreign predilections.” The reign of Edward I. is prefaced 
by a description of the state of England in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The condition of agriculture, the roads or rather the absence 
of them, the mode of travelling, the houses and their furniture, 
the trade and the domestic life of the time, are sketched briefly, 
but with a good eye to the characteristic features. An account of 
a dinner in an old manor-house will be found amusing :— 


‘‘ Let us imagine ourselves in one of them, as lookers on, and that we 
see a lord sitting down to dinner with his guests and his vassals. All 
are gathered together in the hall. At the upper end, on the dais, 
where the ground is somewhat raised and boarded over, sit the lord 
and his chief guests. They are protected by a covering, which, as our 
host isa great man, is made of silk. Below, in ‘the marsh,’ sit the 
vassals, farm servants and others. The door, which has lately been 
widened to let in carts more easily, is closed, to keep out the wind, a 
dim light is let in through the canvas windows, and ‘ the marsh’ is made 
tolerably dry and clean by litter and rushes. Fish in plenty is served up; 
eels and pike, and even whale, grampus, porpoise, and ‘ sea-wolves,’ 
may be had. There is plenty of beef, and plenty of mutton, but it is 
nearly all salted; and the bread is rather black. Vegetables are 
plentiful enongh ; there are no potatoes, but there are peas, beans, 
onions, garlic and leeks, pot herbs and sweet herbs. There is fruit 
enough, though not equal to what we now have. There are pears, 
and particularly one sort, grown by the monks of Wardon in Bedford- 
shire, which are made into Wardon pies. There are apples, particu- 
larly of the sort called ‘ costard.’ These cost 1s. per 100, or about 12s. 
of our money. Peaches and cherries, and mulberries too, are not 
wanting. If we suppose the entertainment to be given in London, 
the garden of the Earl of Lincoln, in Holborn, would be ready to 
furnish a good supply, for the fruit out of it was sold for above £100 
of our money in one year alone. There is plenty of claret, or clairets 
—so called because the wine was sweetened with honey, and afterwards 
strained till it became clear—from our possessions in Gascony, and 
some sort of sherry from Spain, for those who sit on the dais; 
and beer and cider enough for those who sit in ‘the marsh.’ But 
the beer is made of a mixture of barley, wheat, and oats, without 
hops, which have not yet been ‘found ont.’ The insipidity of the 
beer is taken off by spices. There is wine too made from English 
vineyards, but it must be sour stuff and fit only for ‘the marsh.’ 
Nobody but the King has glass to drink out of, and he has none to 
spare for his friends; but he has cups made of cocoanuts, of gourds, 
of buffalo horns, and of beautiful agates for his principal guests. The 
wooden bowl, the earthern jug, and the leathern jack serve well 
enough for the great bulk of the assemblage. The tables are pretty 
firm, for their legs are well stuck into the mud floor. Now that the 











guests are seated, and ready for their repast, up comes the meat on a 
spit, served round by the servants, and each man cuts off a bit with 
his knife, and puts it into his wooden bowl or on his trencher. Most 
of the people have wooden spoons, but nobody has a fork. The 


pitchers and jugs are made of earthenware, but the plates or dishes 
are all of wood.” 


The thirty-five years of the reign of Edward I. constitute an 
eventful and important period of our history. The wars with France 
and Scotland and the conquest of Wales ; the improvements in 
our laws ; the frequent contests between the king who sought to 
evade, and the barons who sought to compel him to observe, the 
various charters granted by himself and his predecessors, espe- 
cially those relating to the forests—are topics which try the 
narrator, while they give ample scope for his powers. Mr. 
Longman comes very well out of the ordeal. He not only gives 
due prominence to each topic, but while he writes with great 
fairness and impartiality upon the politics of the time, he narrates 
with spirit and picturesqueness the military achievements of the 
great king. His account of the king’s policy with regard to Scot- 
land strikes us as particularly satisfactory. He shows that the claims 
of the kings of England to feudal supremacy over at least a con- 
siderable part of the northern kingdom were by no means illusory, 
but were on the contrary probably founded in right ; he brings out 
with clearness a fact which our Scotch friends are rather fond of 
keeping in the background—that his interference on the death of 
Alexander III. in the matter of the disputed succession was entirely 
due to the request of the Parliament of the country ; and he takes 
what we believe is the sound view of Edward’s conduct, in desczib- 
ing his ultimate design of conquering Scotland as an afterthought, 
rather than a project formed at the time of his first intervention in 
the affairs of the kingdom. On the other hand, while on these points 
he does justice to the king, he does not spare him the censure due 


| to the ferocious massacre of the inhabitants which followed the 


capture of Berwick ; or seek to palliate the eternal disgrace he 
incurred by the execution of Wallace, Avoiding anything like 
hero-worship, he exhibits the great king as he was, “ brave and 
wise, courageous, active, and energetic,” but despotic in temper and 
somewhat faithless in the performance of disagreeable obligations. 
At the same time he lets his readers see clearly how necessary it 
was that he should be kept in check by a powerful and warlike 
order ; and how well that duty was discharged by the barons, 
perhaps from no very unselfish motives, but with infinite advautage 
to the liberties of the country. The reign of Edward IL, which 
concludes the present volume, is of course far inferior in interest 
to that of his father. But it was marked by a steady growth in 
the power of the Parliament ; and if the domestic history of the 
country chiefly turned upon “the struggles between a weak tyrant 


: : ; | and depraved favourites on the one side and selfish barons on the 
summoning the representatives of the towns to parliament ; and 


other,” the war with Scotland and the battle of Bannockburn 
supply the historian with fertile themes. Mr. Longman’s descrip- 
tion of the famous battle is excellent ; and while he notes carefully 
the manner in which the constitutional liberties of the people 
were strengthened by the contests between the king and the nobles, 
he does not fall into the error of assigning to the latter a merit 
which did not belong to them ;— 


* Cruel and lawless murders, and legal, but not less cruel, executions 
were perpetrated on both sides, and we seek in vain for a single public 
man, of either party, during the whole of this reign, whose character 
we can contemplate with pleasure. All that the barons cared for, . 
was, to gain more power for themselves, and thereby prevent the 


| King from taxing them too heavily, or interfering with the course of 


justice. In their resistance to the King they were influenced by their 
own personal interests only: no trace of large views, or general prin- 
ciples of government, such as are to be found in that corner-stone of 
our liberties, the Magna Charta, is discoverable in their proceedings. 
But yet, while intending to work only for themselves, they, without 
dreaming of it, worked for the advantage of posterity also.” 


The edifice of English liberty has not only been raised amidst 
disorder and confusion, but its builders have often been men 
whose selfish purposes entitle them to no consideration, and whose 
contributions to the great work have been, if not unwilling, at least 
involuntary. It has been much the habit to treat almost every 
period of our history in a more or less partizan spirit—to confound 
the results achieved with the objects of those who brought them to 
pass. The present work is certainly free from that fault. While it 
displays no lack of hearty admiration for the really great men of 
old, it does not seek to gloze over their faults and failings ; but 
with a sobriety and soundness of judgment which deserve hearty 
commendation, it holds the balance fairly between contending 
parties, and presents the times as they were—times of turbulence, 
disorder, and selfish passion, illustrated, however, by the display 
of many high qualities, and eggs many glimpses of a better 
future which was to arise slowly out of the existing chaos. 

It will be seen from what we have already said that we think 
very highly of this work as a general and popular sketch of the 
period over which it extends. We know of no existing work, upon 
the whole, better suited to give those who are commencing the 
study of our history just ideas of its leading events, and a 
broad but accurate conception of the country as it was. Mr. 
Longman fixes with very just appreciation upon the events which 
really are important, and exhibits their mutual relations with clear- 
ness and accuracy. Following the example of recent historians, 
he does not confine his attention to military achievements or 
political contests, but bestows a considerable portion of it upon 
the constitution, the laws, and the social life of the people. 
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bject with which his lectures were originally 
ts of space which he has assigned to him- 
self, permit his entering much into detail, or indulging in any 
elaborate disquisitions, there is none of the usual dryness of a 
summary, and there are everywhere marks of the exercise of inde- 
pendent thought. The style throughout is perspicuous and pointed. 
In the first lecture there is perhaps a little stiffness 5 but this dis- 
appears as we proceed. The story of the reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward II. is told with real vigour and animation. We ought to 
add that the book is copiously illustrated with woodcuts, and a 
chromo-lithograph view of a tournament copied from the Cotton 
MSS. It also contains several maps, and a plan of the battle of 
3annockburn, which will be found very useful to students, 


Although neither the o 
composed, nor the limi 


THE HOUSE OF SCINDEA.* 


Wut we, naturally enough, boast of our Indian empire, we fear 
it must be admitted that, with regard to the means by which much 
of it has been obtained, the least said the better. Still it is impos- 
sible quite to overlook this phase of the question. Though we 
might ignore it, the natives have memories and resentment ; and 
in order to measure the responsibility which lies upon us of securing 
what we have gained, we must consider the impressions we have 
left upon the native mind, impressions which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, we ourselves would be very ready to receive and very 
unwilling to forget. None can estimate better than we the truth 
that power alone is not a permanent basis for any Government. 
We have seen its capabilities tried in Europe ; and at the present 
moment we are witnessing the struggles of a people crushed for 
three generations under an iron oppression, but setting it at 
defiance, and thus far with success. It makes no difference that in 
India we have not shared the work of fraudulent annexation with 
any other Power. But upon pleas not very dissimilar to those on 
which the three Northern Powers dismembered Poland, we have 
gradually extended our rule from one province to another, in the 
names, indeed, of humanity and the welfare of the people, but 
without convincing those whom we have pretended to bless, that 
we are quite the benefactors we have called ourselves. What is 
done, however, is done; and the better system of government 
established since the suppression of the mutiny will, in the end, do 
much to lessen, perhaps will wholly obliterate, the memory of 
annexations, which, in dealings between man and man, would be 
called by another name. It is by bearing in mind by what by- 
paths and crooked ways we have gained our empire in India, and 
proportioning the justice and mercy of our administration to the 
disingenuousness by which we reached it, that we shall succeed in 
attaching the goodwill of the natives to a Government which has 
been forced upon them. 

Mr. Hope, in the volume before us, has written one of those 
chapters in the history of our career in India which will be useful 
for the purpose we have mentioned. The attempt to get possession 
of the country of Scindea was made by two Governors-General— 
Lord William Bentinck and Lord Ellenborough. It is to the man- 
ner in which these attempts were made that Mr. Hope addresses 
himself. The Government had fallen upon the young chicf 
Junkojee Scindea, who had been adopted by Dowlut Rao. Rao’s 
widow, Baiza Bye, a woman of great capacity and undaunted 
courage, exercised the powers of regent during the chief’s minority, 
and contrived to render herself so eminently unpopular that she 
was obliged to seck shelter in the British territories. Lord W. 
Bentinck had an appetite for annexation. When Major Sulterland 
was appointed Resident at Gwalior, the capital of Scindea’s country, 
he waited upon his lordship to learn whether his policy was to be 
intervention or non-intervention. Lord W. Bentinck replied, “ Look 
here, major ;” and throwing back his head with his mouth open, 
placed his thumb and finger together, like a boy about to swallow a 
Sugar-plum, and continued, “If the Gwalior state will fall down 
your throat, you are not to shut your mouth as Mr. Cavendish (the 
prior resident) did, but swallow it ; that is my policy.” In pur- 
suance of this policy, Lord W. Bentinck had permitted the ex-regent 
to take up her quarters at Agra, on the confines of Scindea’s country, 
calculating that this proximity to the young chief's territory would 
serve to embarrass his government and distract his people, and 
furnish a plea for British intervention. It did all this; and 
intervention was not long in coming. A demi-official letter—a 
missive which would be authoritative if events were favourable, 
and could be disowned if they were not—was despatched to Mr. 
Cavendish, “ desiring him to learn, at a private interview, by way 
of a feeler, if the Maharajah, encircled as he was by serious troubles 
—troubles mainly caused by our Government—would like to resign ; 
assigning over the country to the British Government, and receiving 
a handsome pension, which would be paid out of his own revenues,” 
Mr. Cavendish declined to make this suggestion. He adopted the 
more honourable course of advising the young chief to remove the 


incompetent Brahmin administrators, and place his army under 


the command of a Christian, the celebrated Jean Baptiste. These 
measures restored peace through the rest of Junkojee Scindea’s 
reign. But Mr. Cavendish paid dearly for his candour. He was 
denounced at Calcutta. The Deputy Secretary of the Forcign 
Department wrote him another demi-official ‘letter protesting 
against his proceedings, ; ; i u 
agains proceedings, and concluding with these words : “ You 
have thus allowed a favourable chance to escape of connecting the 
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Agra to the Bombay Presidency.” Some months afterwards he 
was removed from his office, and replaced by Major Sulterland. 
But the Court of Directors in London approved of his conduct, and 
ordered the immediate removal of the Baiza Bye, and her re- 
actionary adherents, from Scindea’s frontier. 

Lord Auckland succeeded Lord W, Bentinck as Governor-General, 
and during his administration the State of Gwalior was at rest, 
Lord Auckland was replaced by Lord Ellenborough. Under him, 
Nott and Pollock repaired owr disasters in Cabool ; and shortly 
afterwards his lordship turned his attention to the Gwalior State, 
now labouring under the double disadvantage of a regent and 
prince, both of whom were minors. The Durbar proceeded to 
elect a minister. But Lord Ellenborough resolved to put aside the 
widow of the late chief and appoint a new regent, who would pay 
a deferential attention to British interests. Such a tool he found 
in Mama-Sahib, a man of low origin and no capacity, who owed 
his seat in the Durbar to the fact that his niece was the late chief's 
first wife. Hated and despised by the whole council, and only 
strong through the favour of the Resident, and a letter from Lord 
Ellenborough, in which were the words, “ The Governor-General 
would gladly see the regency conferred upon the Mama-Sahib,” he 
was elected. After three months, however, he fled, on the 24th of 
May, 1843, and three days afterwards the Maharanee, who now 
occupied the throne as regent, ordered the Durbar to assemble to 
elect a minister. The council at once elected Dada Khasjeewalla. 
This election Lord Ellenborough refused to acknowledge. He 
wrote :—“ It is a matter of paramount importance that there 
should exist in Gwalior a government willing and able to preserve 
tranquillity along that extended line (the frontier), for the British 
Government cannot permit the growing up of a lax system of rule, 
generating habits of plunder along its frontier.’ The new minister, 
he thought, was not capable of forming such a government ; yet at 
this very time 2,000 men of Scindea’s Contingent were keeping our 
rebels from destroying the wealthy town of Khimlassa, 100 miles 
from the Gwalior capital, while Colonel Salvadore, an oflicer of the 
Maharanee’s army, with his men, was saving from destruction 
Balabehut, another of our towns, which the rebels were about 
to fire. 

Lord Ellenborough having failed to pave the way for annexation 

through the Mama-Sahib, now applied himself to a new line of 
policy. Colonel Spiers was at this time Resident. He was re- 
moved, and Colonel Sleeman, an enemy to the house of Scindea, 
Was appointed in his place. The Dada Khasjeewalla was accused 
of intercepting a letter which Lord Ellenborough had addressed to 
the Maharanee. The letter was in Persian ; the girl could neither 
read nor write ; the Dada, as hereditary “ Great Chamberlain and 
Keeper of the Crown Jewels,” was the only man in the capital who 
could enter the most sacred of the female apartments. “ To sup- 
pose,” says Mr. Hope, “ that this man, the favourite of the palace, 
cared to keep in ignorance a child not out of the nursery of the 
contents of a letter, albeit they conveyed censures upon himself, is 
in the last degree Quixotic. The only thing that can be said to 
explain the whole affair is “* delenda est Carthago ;” and, that being 
so, that this charge, contemptible as we regard it, would do as 
well as any other.” The Governor-General demanded that the 
Dada should be given up to him for punishment. The nobles 
refused, and made every effort to conciliate his lordship, but in 
vain. He assembled an army on the north and another on the 
east frontier of Scindea’s dominions, with the intention to be ready 
for an invasion, if the Dada were not given up. The nobles 
yielded; the Dada was sent a prisoner to Agra, and Lord 
“enborough banished him for life. But the casus belli was 
not at an end. Lord Ellenborough pretended that, by a 
treaty, which, however, was made for a_ special purpose, 
in 1804, and was abrogated by ourselves in the following 
year, he had the right to afford Scindea military aid, if at 
any time he was unable to cope with his enemies. “ It is true, 
indeed,” he said to the new Minister of Gwalior, “that the 
clause carefully guards against the danger of a great military 
power pressing its unsolicited assistance on a very weak one, by 
the insertion of the words ‘on the requisition of the Maharajah ? 
but it is impossible, on account of his tender years, for Gyajee 
Scindea to make the requisition, and as I am the only judge of his 
necessities, I shall march my army to Gwalior.” And he did 
march his army, and gained the easy victories of Maharajpore 
and Punniar. But, now that the consummation of his designs was 
at hand, he hesitated to close with it. To go to the Maharajah’s 
“assistance,” and then annex his territories, was too barefaced an 
act even for Lord Ellenborough. The Resident, who had once 
been of opinion “that it would have been a great blessing upon a 
large portion of our species if an earthquake were to swallow up 
this Court of Gwalior and the army that surrounds it,” now un- 
ceasingly urged extreme moderation, and even consulted Sir 
Herbert Maddock whether he ought not to resign. The mails 
from England, moreover, were bringing the Governor-General 
reports of the debates in Parliament, in which his extravagant acts 
were severely handled. The idea of annexation was abandoned ; 
but a flaming notification went forth, announcing, as the result of 
the two battles, not the independence of Gyajee Scindea, but “ the 
secure establishment of British supremacy.” 

Nay, possibly the overthrow of British supremacy, not merely 
in Gwalior, but throughout India! Lord Ellenborough disbanded 
the Maharajah’s army, and organized a new one of ten thousand 
men, essentially a British force, stationed close to the capital to 
overawe the prince and his court, The men were picked Brahmins 
and Rajpoots from the DoAb and the Oude provinces, of stalwart 
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proportions and most haughty carriage. Had Gwalior been annexed, 
Gyajee Scindea, grown to manhood by the time of the Indian 
mutiny, would not have been able, on one pretext or another, to 
detain this splendid contingent from joining the rebel. sepoys, 
which they were very eager to do. Had they marched upon Agra 
before its relief, it probably would have fallen. Had the prince 
yielded to the pressure of his enraged subjects, and declared for 
the King of Delhi, the mutiny would have received an immense 





accession of force, for the name of Scindea would have rallied to | 
its side the whole warlike Hindoo population of Central India. | 


But he resisted the public clamour, the entreaties of the zenanah and 
the priests, till at last he was obliged to fly to Agra, which, by his 
tact in delaying the Contingent at Gwalior, he had saved. Mr. 
Hope has drawn up a heavy indictment against Lord Ellenborough’s 
rule in India ; and his book should be read, not merely for the 


skill with which its subject is treated, but because the author, | 


having held office at Gwalior during the transactions he relates, 
writes often with the authority of an eye-witness. 





THE TARTAR STEPPES.* 


THis very readable volume opens with a few sentences which 
describe both its plan and its defects :—“ My dear Friend,—As I 


room for the horse to pass between high masses of rock. Then there 
were passes to ride over, in places quite perpendicular down to the 
Bia. Our horses have stood where we could see the water boiling 
and foaming probably a thousand feet below us. Just imagine me in 
one of those places with a side-saddle” (p. 54). 


And again :— 


“ Here we made up our minds to stay the night [on the very summit 
of a bare mountain, without tents or shelter|, as a fearful thunder- 
storm came on, accompanied by rain and hail. In the morning we 
found the ground covered with snow six inches deep, giving every 
place a wintry aspect; and, moreover, while at breakfast, a Cossack 
came to tell us that a camel had just fallen a little below, and was 
killed on the spot..... While we were occupied,.... aman 
arrived to say that eight horses had fallen down the mountain, and 
were killed. We determined to await the morrow, fearing to meet 
with a like disaster. Still it was unpleasant to be prisoners on the 
brink of such a gulf as the one on which we were situated” (p. 161). 


At this latter time it will surprise the reader to be told that Mrs. 
Atkinson had a baby of a few months old, who was from the time 
of his birth the constant companion of her travels, and to whom 
it is really a relief, amidst so much that is fearless and masculine, 
to find that she devoted herself with the most intense devotion 


| and genuine motherly anxiety. 


am now going to plunge into the wilds of Siberia, I shall proceed | 


to fulfil my promise, and give you a faithful account of every 
matter likely to interest you, which may befall me in this land of 
ice and snow.” ‘This intention is rigidly carried out. We find 
throughout the volume full descriptions of what “ befell” Mrs. 
Atkinson, told in a very lively and interesting fashion. 
wish for some account of what did not befall Mrs. Atkinson. We 
look in vain for any description of the main features of the country 
through which she travelled. So far as the book itself is concernc., 
we do not know whether or not the countries which she visited 
have either government, laws, religion, or large institutions of any 
kind. This is to be regretted in a writer who can wield her pen 
with so much precision,and effect. Another source of unceasing 
regret is the absence of a map, or, in default of a map, of any well 
defined carte de route. In this respect alone is there a want of 
precision. We start with Mrs. Atkinson from Moscow, arrive 
with her at Nijni Novgorod, and find ourselves, without knowing 
it, across the Oural mountains and far away into Siberia. We 
mount our horses with the party, Mrs. Atkinson herself riding en 
cavaleer (p. 53), we whisk away to the Tartar Steppes and back 
again to Siberia, in the delightful hap-hazard sort of fashion 
appropriate to the middy on shore for a six hours’ leave, but which 
we, who stay at home and wish to increase our knowledge of the 
countries visited, do not altogether appreciate. 

The text of Mrs. Atkinson’s book, therefore, is, “‘ every matter 
likely to interest you which may befall me.” 
“ dear friend” to whom the letters are addressed was interested in 
the minutest details of our author’s journeyings. To this, doubt- 
less, we are indebted for much important information as to the 
length of the boots in which Atkinson rode “en cavalier,’ and as 
to certain articles of female attire (p. 153, 4), which we see exposed 
for sale in the shops, but which we fancied were never introduced 
to eyes and ears polite, though freely exhibited by our heroine to 
the inquisitive tribes-people whom she visited. To the same deep 
interest of her friend, as we suppose, we owe the information that 
our traveller “invariably unfastened every string and button before 
lying down,” when no clean accommodation could be had, and she 
was compelled to sleep in her travelling carriage. To this, above 
all, are we indebted for the fact that, during one hot ride, Mrs. 
Atkinson found even her ‘‘ cloth dress too much” for her, though 
she “ wore no petticoats” (p. 177). 

Our author had exhibited early in life the independence of cha- 
racter and self-reliance which shine out in every page of her book. 


* Being one of a large family, it became my duty to seek support 
by my own exertions. I accordingly betook myself to St. Petersburg, 
where for eight years I remained in the family of General Mouravieff, 
superintending the education of his only daughter.” 


On the return of Mr. Atkinson from one of his journeys into 
Siberia, she married him, and from thenceforth became the bold and 
indefatigable companion of travels, some of which must be pro- 
nounced arduous even for a man. The spirit in which she entered 
upon them will be seen in the following extract :— 


“They felt assured they would be able to show the impossibility of 
my continuing my journey. They had heard of the great horrars and 
miseries endured by some of the wives of the Cossacks who had 
lately crossed the steppes with their families. They were convinced 
I should die ere I reached the place. I laughed at their fears, and 
assured them that even though they told me that death would be my 
lot if I went, still I was firm to my purpose. I started on this journey 
with the intention of accompanying my husband wherever he went, 
and no idle fears shall turn me. If he is able to accomplish it, so 
shall Ibe. I give in to no one in endurance” (p. 87). 


In this spirit she set out. With the same indomitable courage 
she persevered to the end. What dangers and fatigues she encoun- 
tered, let her own words tell us :— 

** At times we had ledges of rock to ride round, where, had I had a 


side-saddle, my legs would have been crushed to pieces or torn off. At 
times I have had to lift my feet on to the saddle, there being barely 





* Recollections of Tartar Steppes and their Inhabitants. By Mrs, Atkinson. 
With Illustrations. Murray, 1863. 


The story of the birth of this baby is amusing and characteristic 
in the extreme. Mrs. Atkinson narrates that she had not expected 
its advent till the end of December. Expecting before that time to 


| return to scenes of civilization, she had not thought of making any 


But we | 





We presume that the | 











preparation for the event, “‘ when, lo and behold, on the 4th of No- 
vember, at twenty minutes past four, p.m., he made his appearance.” 
Mrs. Atkinson was astonished, but not daunted. The attendant 
told her, she informs us with the most naive simplicity, that “ the 
premature birth was caused by excessive exercise on horseback,”— 
a circumstance at which we are not surprised, when we read just 
previously, “It was too late to think of starting that day, for we 
had ridden a distance of 150 versts (a verst is three-quarters of an 
English mile) without having tasted anything either solid or liquid, 
with the exception of the rum and water-melon.” The new-born 
boy was named, we are hardly surprised to hear, by no names to be 
found in any Christian vocabulary, but Alatau Tamchiboulac. 
The former name was derived from the mountain range at the foot 
of which he was born. The second was from a very beautiful 
dropping-spring which breaks out of a gravel-bed, close to which 
this child of the mountains—a wanderer from his birth—was first 
called into existence. The mother herself was astonished, as we 
said, but nothing daunted by this unexpected arrival. 


“The day after my little man was born,” she says, “I got up, and, 
after walking about the room and doing a few odd things, | went to 
bed again,—but the day after, I got up after breakfast, and have been 
up during the whole day ever since”’ (p. 106). 


Mrs. Atkinson’s powers of riding are remarkable. A capital 
scene is recorded on pp. 190-2. She was mounted on a wild horse, 
which, not unnaturally, objected to a cloak which she had thrown 
over herself, and, as we conclude from her description, over her 
child, whom she carried always in her lap when on_ horseback. 
The animal shied fearfully, and then started over the plain at full 
speed. “No efforts of mine,” says the lady, “could stop him. 
So, sticking to him like a leech, 1 waited patiently till he should 
tire himself or be caught by the Cossack who was galloping after 
me.” The Cossacks were in intense admiration of such fearless 
horsemanship. Her principal attendant patted her on the back 
with approbation, and showed her how a Tartar woman would 
have behaved under such circumstances. This he demonstrated 
by first screaming, and then letting himself fall to the ground from 
off his horse. On their return to camp, the lady received loud 
congratulations for her bravery. She expresses her belief, that 
had she remained longer in the Steppe, a woman would no longer 
have been regarded as so contemptible a being as they now con- 
sider her to be. So great, indeed, was the wonder of the simple 
natives of the Tartar tribes at the sight of a European woman, 
that they did not believe that she was a woman, and, she being a 
man, her husband and herself were regarded as curiosities of 
nature. ‘“ Allah was to be ‘praised for his wonderful works—two 
men to have a baby !” (p. 153). 

Of the manners and customs of the tribes whom she visited, Mrs. 
Atkinson gives us abundant information. Yet in this respect, as 
we have hinted, the volume is deficient. There are numberless 
pages with sensation headings, such as “ Curiosities of Nature,” 
* Supplicating for a Whipping,” “ Baby Pie,” “ Sacred Mountain,” 
“ A Graceful Amazon ;” but every detail is confined to her own 
experience. Apparently she did not come in contact with the 
leading spirits of the nations in any department. Therefore, so 
far as the book is concerned, we are left in utter ignorance of much 
on which the writer could, no doubt, have given valuable informa- 
tion. The narrative is about equally divided between her travels 
in Siberia and in the Steppes of Tartary. It is impossible to give 
the palm to either portion. Both are highly entertaining, graphic, 
and original. If, for the purpose of this review, we select one, let 
us quote a very slight sketch, gathered out of the volume im, 
of the tribes upon the Steppes of Tartary. On arriving at a Kirghis 
aoul (nomad village), the people would flock out of the yourts (nomad 
tents) to look at the travellers. The women’s dress is in form like 
a dressing-gown, tied round the waist with a shawl. One is 
described as having “ black velvet trousers and boots, her hair 
braided into a multitude of plaits, each one of which was orna- 
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mented with coins of various kinds, silver and copper, some even of 
gold.” Immediately on the arrival of the visitors, a lamb is dragged 
forward to their tent. The moment it is slaughtered, it is placed 
in the pot and boiled for the hospitable repast. The people are 
inquisitive to a degree—so much so, that, on one occasion, when 
our traveller was making her preparations for the night, she sud- 
denly raised her eyes, and discovered a perfect gallery of eager 
eyes streaming through the raised covering of her tent. The lady 
herself was the chief object of attraction. Nothing so much sur- 
prised the Kirghis as the respect paid to her by her husband. 
Among these tribes the women are down-trodden and oppressed. 
It surprised them beyond measure that her husband should permit 
her to take her meals in his company, instead of treating her as a 
baby ora slave. On the principle of the superiority of the male 
sex, she found boys of ten or eleven years of age still drawing 
nourishment from the breast, an indulgence which was not 
permitted to the girls. The heat in the mountain passes and on 
the Steppes is at times intolerable. Water is very scarce, and, 
when reached, is often so impregnated with salt as to be quite 
undrinkable. Travelling on the Steppes is, as may be imagined, 
full of difficulty and even of danger. Great mountain ranges have 
to be crossed, and, on reaching one summit, our travellers saw the 


unbroken Steppe extending 3,000 versts before them like a map, | 


with nothing to bound the horizon. They found signs by which 
they judged that these arid deserts had once been under water. 
Some exciting stories are told in this volume by which we judge 





that travellers are by no means free from marauders. On more | 


than one occasion deadly contests, in preparation for which Mrs. 


Atkinson had accustomed herself to the use of a rifle and revolver, | 


were necessary to protect their property, and even their lives, from 
falling a sacrifice to pillagers. Hooping cough and measles are 
unknown among the tribes, but small pox and king’s evil are 
prevalent. Bugs, mosquitoes, wolves, and venomous serpents 
abound. One of the latter was found by Mrs. Atkinson beneath 
the blanket of her child. 

But enough. We have but whetted the appetite of our readers, 
and we end, as we began, by pronouncing Mrs. Atkinson’s book to 
be a very readable volume, which we are pleased to commend to 
the favourable notice of our readers. 








SIR JAMES GRAHAM.* 


WE live, perhaps, too near the times in which the lot of Sir 
James Graham was cast, to be able to form, as yet, a true and 
accurate estimate of his character. Though ranking in turn as a 
leading member of both of the great parties in the State, and fuliy 
impressed with the necessity of the principle of “ party” in carry- 
ing on the responsible Government of a free nation like our own 
he never became the leader of a party, or gave his name to a sect 
of followers, like his contemporary, Peel. Yet it may be doubted 
whether any individual member of successive governments within 
the last half century had more influence over those with whom he 
acted than the late Baronet of Netherby, of whose life and times 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens has given us an account. 

Mr. Torrens has acted wisely in coming forward thus early with 
the biography of a man of note, the reminiscences of whom are 
somewhat scanty in proportion to his public services owing, no 
doubt, to the reserve and hauteur which marked his character from 


first to last, and which always prevented him from “winning” — 


followers and friends. Sir James G | 
_friends. raham never was a popular | ini jori 
man, even with his own party; and a perusal of Mr. Torrens’  e aecaiin adeninadl oneal 


personal recollections of him show us that, however worthy of esteem 
and respect, he never could be popular. There are in existence 
no doubt, many official and confidential papers which, if they could 
have been published just now, would have aided us in analyzing 
- — pore roe motives of Sir James Graham ; but, as 
Mr. Torrens remarks, these documents are : ent “ ne i 
we dave cash be = re at present “ necessarily 
Holding, as Sir James Graham did, a middle place between the 
contending factions of Whig and Tory, he seems to have repro- 
duced in his political life the character of his semi-mythic ances- 
tors, cadets of a Scottish clan who, piqued at the ingratitude of 
their sovereign, are said to have withdrawn to the English border 
country, and to have settled on what was known as the “ debate- 
able” land. 
Yet so close were the ties which bound Sir James Graham for 
most of his life to one political party or another, that the pre- 
sent work may very fairly be regarded as a history of the politics 
of the day ; and that, too, without it being possible to accuse the 
author of travelling out of his beat. The late Duke of Buck- 
ingham, as we all remember, published a few years since a work 
which he called the “Court and Cabinets of William IV. :” but 
rane as not <a a whit more information than the 
upretendin c i i i 
P cluded ee pari ook, as to the inner history of the times 
it was first in his official capacity as First Lord of t 
with a seat in the Cabinet of Earl Grey, that Sir J meme 
though evincing no symptoms of the highest order of genius, 
eh Sonmed to show administrative talents of no common mark. 
e believed, and he was right in believing, that a large saving of 
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the public money might be, and ought to be effected, not only by 
the reduction of superfluous officials and their sinecures, but also 
by applying to his department the constitutional principle of a 
strict appropriation of public moneys to the specific purposes for 
which ian were asked and granted by the House of Commons, 
and by simplifying the method of keeping the accounts of the 
department. In spite of all the obstacles which prejudice, inte- 
rest, red-tape, and “vested interests” threw in his way, Sir 
James Graham succeeded. The system he introduced has now been 
thirty years in operation. During that period the naval force 
has been more than doubled, and there has been a correspond- 
ing addition to the magnitude of the naval accounts. 

The separation of Sir James Graham from his colleagues in the 
spring of 1834, upon the question of the Irish Church Tempor- 
alities, and the events connected with his secession (in company 
with the present Earl of Derby and the late Duke of Richmond) 
are well known. Sir R. Peel, on assuming the reins of Govern- 
ment at the end of 1834, lost no time in endeavouring to secure 
the assistance of Sir James Graham and Lord Stanley for his 
administration. In this, however, he failed. Sir James felt, and 
his sentiments were shared by Lord Stanley, that the ties, both 
personal and political, which bound him to the great Whig party 
were still too close to allow of his taking office under their oppo- 
nents. He had left his late colleagues solely on account of his 
supreme sense of the value of an established Church, which ren- 
dered him a determined foe to any scheme for applying the 
temporalities of the Established Church in Ireland to the civil 
necessities of the entire nation. In other respects his heart was 
still with them. But political parties have small charity for 
deserters. Bitter words were spoken of the seceders, and Sir J. 
Graham, however willing to deal gently with ancient allies, was 
hardly one ‘to turn his cheek to the smiter. Ere many months 
were over, he admitted to an intimate friend that the ultimate 
goal to which he and those who acted with him were tending could 
only be Conservatism and the leadership of Sir R. Peel. His im- 
pulses in that direction were greatly stimulated by the dislike and 
dread he entertained of the influence which O’Connell at that time 
was apparently able to exercise on the Liberal councils. By the 
session of 1836 his incorporation into the Conservative ranks had 
become complete, and he, together with Lord Brougham and 
Sir F. Burdett, withdrew their names from that sanctuary of 
Whiggism pur sang,— Brookes’ Club. At the general election con- 
sequent on the Queen’s accession in 1837, he paid the penalty of 
his treason, if such it is to be called, by losing his dearly loved 
seat for East Cumberland, and appeared in the new House of 
Commons as member for the insignificant little borough of Pem- 
broke. But the day of triumph for his new friends was coming, 
and their wary leader was content “to fight the battle of the Con- 
stitution in the Registration Courts,” and bide his time. Year by 
year the Liberals waned in popularity and parliamentary strength. 
With all his marvellous cleverness, Lord Melbourne was a very 
indifferent financier, and paid no attention to the expenditure, 
until in 1841 a deficit of two millions stared him in the face. At 
the same time bad harvests had produced much want and dis- 
content in the country, and in some districts the people seemed on 
the point of insurrection to obtain the “Charter.” Under these 
discouraging circumstances the Ministry, as a way of extricating 
themselves from their difficulties, brought forward a Free Trade 
budget. Then Sir Robert struck, and a vote of want of confidence 
in the Government was moved and carried, after a stormy debate, 
in which Sir James Graham delivered a scathing invective against 
A dissolution followed ; Peel 
and Protection triumphed everywhere, and Sir Robert, called at 
last to power by the clear voice of the nation, and backed by a 
strong majority in both Houses, began his memorable administra- 
tion, with Sir James Graham as Home Secretary. 

The times were such that it would have been nearly impossible 
for any Home Secretary so to shape his course as to win golden 
opinions from all men, and Sir James Graham singularly lacked 
the art of making himself popular. “‘ How do you account for it?” 
we are told a friend once asked in the House of Commons, of a 
noble lord who had been recently highly complimented in debate 
by Sir James ; “ How ?” was the answer, “ Why, just look at him 
as he sits with his head thrown back, and his eyes fixed on the 
windows over the gallery, as if there was nothing going on in the 
House worth his listening to.” Though in reality most eager to 
receive new light on every subject, there was wont to be a polished 
frigidity and depreciatory sarcasm in his mode of receiving the 
most important deputations, that would send them away fretting 
and foaming at what they considered official insolence. While 
attaching even undue importance to popular feeling, he had high 
notions of the duty of a Minister not to yield to pressure from 
without, but to make his concessions seem spontaneous. But all who 
were admitted within the outer circle of reserve with which he engirt 
himself, are unanimous in testifying to the kindliness of his nature 
and the warmth of his affections. Our limits altogether preclude 
us from following Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens into the details of the 
great Post-office question. 
think of the privilege which the law gives the Home Secretary, of 
causing the letters of suspected persons to be detained and opened 
under a general warrant, the parliamentary investigation showed 
ag enough that Sir James Graham, in opening the letters of 

. Mazzini, had only done what nearly every Secretary of State 
for a century and a half had done before him. But the public did 
not know this, and his colleagues ungenerously left him to bear the 
whole brunt of the indignation of the people, and the jibes of the 


Suffice it to say that whatever we may ~ 
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press. He bore it as such a man would bear it—sometimes indeed 
flashing out into bitter retort on his questioners, but generally in 
haughty and seemingly contemptuous silence ; although his sen- 
sitive nature was stung to the quick. Yet not once did he suffer 
himself to state what ultimately became known—that he had acted 
in the matter at the requisition of Lord Aberdeen. 

Sir James thoroughly went with his chief in his altered views 
on the subject of Free Trade. Both these statesmen seem to have 
entertained the greatest respect and attachment for each other ; 
and Sir R. Peel was much influenced in his repeal of the Corn 
Laws by the opinions of his trusted lieutenant. Yet the latter 
could not but feel acutely that as he and Lord Stanley had broken 
up the Liberals in 1834, so in 1846 he and Peel were breaking up 
the Conservatives. Others, he said, might be forgiven ; they never 
could. The whole of his subsequent career—his opposition to the 
Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill of 1851—his acceptance of office under 
the Coalition Ministry in 1852—his resignation on the appoint- 
ment of the Sebastopol Committee of Inquiry in 1855, and last 
few years out of office in the House of Commons, are still fresh in 
the memory. At the general election in 1852 he was much grati- 
fied at being again requested to stand for Carlisle, which city he 
continued to represent until his death. Incessant overwork and 
anxiety, acting upon a not very robust constitution, had aged him 
before his time, and at sixty-three he had &lready the characteristics 
of an old man. At the end of the session of 1861 he left London 
with a presentiment, it is said, that he should never visit it again. 
For a time the Cumberland air seemed to revive him ; but as 
October advanced, the spasmodic attacks which had long been 
undermining his strength increased in violence, and on the 25th 
he expired in the presence of his brother, Major Graham, and of 
his children. To this brother and to Lord Herbert of Lea (who, 
however, died a few months before him) a clause in his will com- 
mitted the guardianship of his voluminous political and official 
correspondence, strictly charging them, in any selection they might 
make for purposes of publication, to show due regard to his memory, 
to the fair fame of those who had corresponded with him under 
the sacred bond of mutual confidence, and “of those on whose 
cenduct he might have commented too harshly. We may be satis- 
fied, in the meantime, with the valuable work of Mr. Torrens. 
He has embodied in his narrative many important letters and other 
documents of public interest, and, what is more, he has drawn the 
historical figure of Sir James Graham with such fidelity and vigour, 
that its features and attitude must at once be recognized by. all of 
us, who were so long familiar with his presence in the councils of 
this nation. 





A VISIT TO RUSSIA* 


Ir Mr. Moor has not much to tell, he makes the most of it by 
passing rapidly over the events of his journey, and not wearying 
the reader by spreading his few facts over a wide space. He 
writes, too, with an air of liveliness, and though there is nothing 
in his book which materially adds to our knowledge of the 
internal condition of Russia, there are notices of national traits 
here and there which are not without interest. One of his chapters 
is devoted to an historical review of serfdom and slavery, drawn up 
from the statement of a Russian gentleman, whose guest the author 
was, and who was one of the Committee appointed by the govern- 
ment to arrange differences between the proprietors and the 
peasantry, under the emancipation law. This is the only impor- 
tant chapter in the book ; but the subject has been so frequently 
touched upon of late, that we will not trouble our readers with 
further allusion to it. 

Mr. Moor had heard much about the Russian mode of bathing ; 
and, somewhat incredulous of the stories that had been told him, 
was anxious to see with bis own eyes the nature of the peasants’ 
ablutions. Accordingly, in the company of his host and some 
friends, he betook himself one Saturday evening to the river-side. 


**Four wooden huts were pointed out on the opposite side of the 
river, about two hundred yards up its bank, distinguishable from the 
other houses of the village principally by the marks of smoke over 
their entrance doors. Three of these huts were used by the men, and 
the other by the women ; in them they lie down on a sort of wooden 
platform close to, and some part of it over, a large oven, which is made 
nearly red-hot, and upon and into which pails of cold water are from 
time to time thrown. The steam is thus got up to a pretty consi- 
derable extent, and the heat of course becomes very great. I subse- 
quently tried one of these affairs, but found it impossible to remain 
much more than a minute. The peasants, however, endure the 
process for some twelve or fifteen minutes, striking themselves all the 
time with small branches of trees or shrubs, and rubbing, or rather 
scrubbing, their bodies with what they call Machalka. This is made 
from the inner bark of the birch-tree, cut up and shredded, and 
looking not unlike so much string; not that it feels like it, however, 
for its firmer quality gives it a scratching power, which effectually 
cleans the skin, and makes it tingle again. 

“Having used this for a time, they pass their hands over their 
limbs, peeling away, as it was described to me, the outer skin, by which 
I suppose is meant the accumulated impurities. 

“ After they had been in these huts some twenty minutes, we saw 
the men, and the women too, running from them down the bank to 
the river, into which they threw themselves, remaining in the water 
about three minutes. They were all evidently of opinion that ‘ beauty 
needs not the foreign aid of ornament, for they turned out in 





* A Visit to Russia in the Autumn of 1862. By Heury Moor, Esq. With Ilus- 
trations. Chapman & Hall. 





Nature’s own buff, only instead of buff it was a pretty deep red, 
caused by the severity of the steaming process on their skins. I was 
told that in the winter, when the rivers are frozen, some of the men 
throw themselves into the snow; but from the answers to questions 
we asked of some of the peasants, I have reason to believe that very 
few amongst them do this, and that as a practice it does not exist. One 
man we spoke to shook his head, and said that he had done it once in 
his life—clearly meaning us to understand that he would not do it 
again, if he knew it. 

“The peasantry and humbler classes use this bath every Saturday, 
and occasionally on féte-days. Considering that their ablutions on the 
other days of the week may almost be represented by the word nil, 
and that on going to bed they only take off their boots or shoes, it 
would seem not unreasonable to suppose that they might require these 
occasional strong measures. Upon remarking to my friend on the 
unusual circumstance of men and women running about in a state of 
nudity in a public situation, with people passing by every minute, I 
was told that they are so innocently-minded that they do not give the 
matter a thought, and that the practice produces no immorality.” 


It is only in the abstract that institutions are either perfectly 
good or irredeemably bad. In practice the best have flaws, and 
the worst redeeming features. Though hardly one out of a thou- 
sand Englishmen have ever seen a Russian serf, we embrace firmly 
the idea that he is daily quivering under the application of the 
knout, just as we picture the negroes in the Slave states of America 
permanently yelling under the lash of a Legree. This of course is 
an error. It remains to be seen with what success the enlightened 
act by which, in defiance of the prejudices of many of his 
nobles, the Emperor Alexander has carried out the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, will be attended; and whether the danger 
of so great an innovation amongst an ignorant people who have 
shown symptoms of a wish to push their new rights beyond their 
allotted limit, will be surmounted. But even their state of serfdom 
was not unrelieved by a sort of paternal care on the part of their 
proprietors. Mr. Moor describes a féte given by his hostess to the 
peasantry on her husband’s estate, which, if it is a fair sample of the 
general treatment of the peasants, shows that serfdom has not been 
that abject condition we are apt to fancy. There was a liberal 
distribution of those creature comforts which help so materially to 
heighten festivity ; swings for the children, and a grand display of 
fireworks as a wind-up to the entertainment. “ One could not but 
be struck with pleasure,” says Mr. Moor, “ and some astonishment 
too, at the quiet, gentle manners and innate good breeding of this 
concourse of men, women, and children of the real working class of 
Russian villages.” A party of serfs returning to their homes after 
such a féte, “ wakening up the dull old forest with their monotonous 
songs and merry laughter,” is a pleasant relief from the thud of the 
imaginary knout. On this festive occasion a betrothal took place ; 
and the ceremony is worth quoting :— 


“« After a few preliminaries, one of the men advanced, leading out 
one of the women. After going through several ceremonious steps 
and figures, he presented her with a handkerchief, kissed her three 
times, and returned her to her place. This woman was the mother of 
one of the younger ones in the circle, and as she had received the 
handkerchief, and had not objected ostensibly to the kisses, the man 
was emboldened to lead out the daughter. The couple then went 
through many steps and captivatiag figures, now advancing, and then 
bashfully retiring. At last the man dropped the fatal handkerchief 
which was to decide his lot, and, of course, the girl, like most other 
girls in all parts of the world, seeking an establishment of their own, 
picked it up quickly and presented it to her future caro sposo, where- 
upon the kissing, that pleasant heart’s language of all countries, was 
very liberally, and this time more ardently, administered to the young 
lady, who, I must say, received and returned it in a very generous 
spirit, notwithstanding the publicity of the locale. And so the 
betrothal of this couple was completed. A liberal distribution of 
whisky all round by our kind-hearted hostess seemed to be as much 
relished by the dancers as the kissing had been by the select few, and 
so that ceremony was finished.” 


Mr. Moor gives two curious instances of the superstition of the 
Russian peasantry. In Moscow there is an image of the blessed 
Virgin, which the people believe to be miraculous. The Czars have 
never failed to visit it ; and the reigning Emperor is said on more 
than one oceasion, when in Moscow, to have waked up the monks 
in the middle of the night in order to pay his devotions before it. 
This image is taken out upon great oecasions, and never unless ina 
carriage drawn by eight horses. During the illness of the late 
Czar, “when it was wished to try what effect it would have in 
restoring his Majesty’s health, the image demonstrated in some 
way or other that it did not choose to make the journey, and 
so, as an informant said, ‘the Emperor died next day.” Another 
token of the Czar’s death was seen in the fall of one of the 
largest bells in the great bell-tower of Ivan Velike. It came down 
bursting through all intervening obstacles, and crushing several 
people to death. The people augured some tremendous event ; 
and when, on the following day, news of the Emperor's death 
reached Moscow, the fall of the bell was satisfactorily explained. 
Mr. Moor does justice to the benevolent character of the Russians, 


_ and their solicitude for the welfare of the poor, and instances the 


Foundling Hospital of Moscow, in which, at the time of his visit, 
30,000 children of different ages were supported. It is when we 
come to Poland that we see the Diasteh deaasier in its barbaric 


_ phase. And here, especially, we see the radical weakness of a 


despotic power when the brutal ferocity with which the people are 
treated is in full swing under the rule of a monarch noted for his 
humanity, but whose good intentions are effectually thwarted by a 
few of his subjects. 
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THE ELOPEMENT.* 


Tuis story is intended to remove the impression which the Old 
World has received of the Southern States of America, through the 
medium of publications issuing from the North. It is well timed 
for its purpose. Late events have shown fully the hollowness 
of Federal sympathy for the negro, and we have for a long 
time more than doubted the terrible revelations of slave-life in 
the Southern States, which Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s imagination 
conjured up for us in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Those who have 
read “ Uncle Tom” should read “The Elopement.” Mrs. Stowe 
described, or pretended to describe, the condition of the negro in 
the Slave States. Mr. Fairfax tells us, and his evidence is confirmed 
by what we know, what it is in the Free States. But he by no 
means writes with that vehement pursuit of a “ purpose,” which 


his book, which convinces us that he has not written in a spirit of 
malice or exaggeration. Moreover, for those who would like to 





read the book, we may say that they will find it, viewed merely | 
as a picture, full of well-told incident and racy description of | 


American character, of that sort which delights us so much in 
Mr. Dickens’s “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
The heroine, Amanda, is a young girl, beautiful, and of pure white 
breed, whom her uncle, in order to dispossess her of her property, 
asses off as a white nigger. She is decoyed by a scoundrel from her 
se home in the South to the Free States, where, in a succession 
of events, she experiences what sort of freedom a man or woman 
with the slightest taint of negro blood may enjoy there. She 
sees them driven out of omnibuses, churches, hotels. 


beat back the human blood-hounds on his track, and to set up as a 
barber. He will speak of his sufferings and unfold his wrongs. | 

“The eloquent chairman then sat down amid loud cheers, while the 
negro rose, and with a sidelong jerk of his head commenced his 
dreadful history. 

“Tse a runaway nigger, Tis. When de ice friz de ’Hio, I tout I'd 
luf ole massa; so I walks ’cross de ribber to Cincinnati. Dat’s de 
meanest place on arf fur niggers: white folks dar don’t like black folks 
no how. So I jumps on de cars to Clevelum, and de brokesman frow 
my hat overbood ; but I clings to de cars till I gets to de city; den I 
hide myse’f in de boat which go to Buffolum, and de capting no seed 
me till I walks ashore. Dar de free niggers send me yah, and yah 
I is.” 


This pathetic speech excites universal commiseration, in the 
midst of which the Rev. Caroline Cleverbawl approaches the table ; 


betrays itself in Mrs. Stowe’s work. There is a tone of candour in _ but her address has more reference to the supposed interests of her 


own sex than to those of the slave. Men have too long made 
women their tools, their slaves, their wives,— 


“ But this blue and gloriously-bespangled banner has long enough 
waved in mockery over our down-trodden race. I, a weak, timid 


| woman, assert the right of woman to wield the sword, the pen, the 


forceps, and the maulstick. Why are we excluded from the seats of 


| legislature, the judge’s bench? Why are we not allowed to ballot ? 


| the most skilful doctors? Women. 


The man | 


who adores her drops her hand when a jealous rival tells him she is | 


a slave. From one misery to another, American prejudice pursues 


her, till at last she finds a friend in a Southern gentleman, who | 
undertakes to convey her back to the home from which she eloped. | 


There she discovers the secret of her birth and her uncle’s villany. 
Finally, on the breaking out of the war, she and the lady who reared 


| Who are the bravest in battles? The women who follow the camp. 


Who are the most profound and successful writers? Women. Who 
The most celebrated painters ? 
Women. The most eloquent and untiring speakers? Women. The 
greatest poets? Women. I could quote hundreds of examples to 
prove this platform. And yet, with our multitudinous abilities, there 
is nothing left us but the thimble and the needle. Since he leaves us no 
other weapon, let us fling aside the thimble, vile emblem of drudgery, 
unsheath the needle, and upon him! 

T loudly assert, I assert the right of woman to love and wed if she 
will freely, when, and where, whom and how she pleases. In ending 


_ this brief speech, I cast my vote for free love, free speech, free negroes, 


her from her childhood find themselves at New Orleans under the | 


tender mercies of General Butler, who figures in this story as a General 
Felun, who had been a butcher in his youth, was afterwards an 
unscrupulous attorney, and became at length a general in the 
Federal army and governor of New Orleans. The ruffian who 
duped her to leave her home has now, after being gambler and 
forger, become a captain in the Federal ranks; and having 


free women, free press, free soil, and Fremont.” 


Surely, though we read this in the pages of a book of fiction, 
there is nothing in it more ridiculous than the speeches upon 


| other subjects which we find reported in the American press, and 


destroyed her hopes of a happy marriage with Mr. Carlton, the gen- | 


tleman who had fallen in love with her, he exults that here at 
last he has her in his power. He surrounds the house where she 
resides, and drags her before General Felun and denounces her as 


a female traitor. Felun decrees that she shall be made an example | . - ; 
| But even those readers who may take a different view of the merits 


of, and Captain Julius hurries her off, telling her that her destiny 
and his are irrevocably intertwined. By what dreadful alternative 
she escapes our readers may see for themselves. 

The story, though well worth reading for its own sake, is mainly 
a vehicle for some racy descriptions of American Abolitionists, 
political preachers, Bloomers, and strong-minded ladies, who marry 
under protest. Amanda is taken to church. Colonel White, “a 
red-hot Abolitionist,” occupies a pew in which there is no one 
but himself. The pew-opener is about to introduce into it a 
negro, but the Colonel holds the door. “This pew’s engaged,” he 
says. “This is a distinguished gentleman from Hayti, and not 
an American,” says the pew-opener. “I can’t help it,” says the 
Colonel ; “the pew is going to be occupied.” he gentleman 


from Hayti, quite comprehending what this means, turns, and, — 
with an angry look, leaves the church. The Rey. Hard Preacher | 


(Ward Beecher ?) enters the pulpit. “ A well-shaven, sanctimonious, 
red, hard, shining, chubby face, glistening black clothes, sparkling 
rings, heavy watch-chain hanging over a shirt of dazzling white- 
ness, and a delicate cambric pocket-handkerchief fluttering with 
his emotion, were the specialities of his personal appearance. In a 
gruff, but not intelligible voice, he uttered a short prayer, at the 
end of which he rose, and somewhat abruptly announced to his 
congregation that he had discovered a wolf in sheep’s clothing in 
his flock.” “ Yes, I repeat it,” he went on; “ there is a slave- 


whose most extravagant passages appear to give immense satisfac- 
tion to the ladies of New York. We will not follow Mr. Fairfax 
through all the windings of his story, at every turn of which he 
shows, and, we believe, with truth, how insupportable is the posi- 
tion of persons of colour in the Northern States, and how exces- 
sively ridiculous and outrageous are some of the most prominent 


_ social developments of the North. We know enough from other 


holder among us ; a woman whom I once thought the model of | 


excellence and piety, lives, I grieve to say, by the sweat of 
the black man’s brow. She owns a dozen slaves at 
least, dresses in purple and fine linen, and lives grandly. 
But she will learn that no slave-owner enters here but to be 
rebuked.” It turns out that the wolf in sheep’s clothing is an 
old lady who, feeble with age and indignation, rises and totters 
from the church, “ the second who had on that day been morally 
driven forth from a sacred place, where all should worship freely 
and equally.” The next day Amanda goes to an Abolition meet- 
ing, at which the Rev. Caroline Cleverbawl is announced to speak 
in behalf of an escaped slave. The hall is crowded, the majority 
of the ladies dressed in Bloomer costume ; and near a table at one 
end of the hall sits a very ugly negro. A tall gentleman rises, and 


is happy to state that “ the meeting to-night promises to be an 
unusually interesting one :— 


ce > 
hiolehine yd : crushed and degraded man, free at length, after many 
‘Hair-breadth ‘scapes by flood and field,’ 


free by the will of Providence and the help of man, no ignoble worker 
in the holy cause, he reaches our hospitable city, and comes to-night 
to solicit the aid of our pious brethren and sisters, to enable him to 





* The Elopement ; a Tale of the Confederate States of America. By L. Fairfax. 
Wm. Freeman. 





sources to feel assured that his descriptions are not exaggerated. 


of the Federal States upon the slave question will find his story 
repay perusal, if only for the fate of the heroine and the amusing 
episode of the Smith family, which affords Mr. Fairfax an oppor- 
tunity of displaying considerable powers of humour. 








MICHELET ON WITCHES.* 


Tuis little volume contains in abundance both the excellences 
and the defects of its well-known and talented writer. A strange 
mixture of the historian, the philosopher, and the poet, M. Michelet 
is faithful to neither, but is either too hasty, too enthusiastic, or 
too prejudiced for them all. And these faults have increased 
upon him, rather than otherwise, with age. M. Michelet ex- 
cels in pictures—perhaps we may say, to use the phrase of the 
day, in sensation scenes, and his language and style drag 
on the reader almost by force, and even make him leave his 
critical judgment behind him ; but for this effect, the accuracy 
of truth is too often sacrificed. An idea overrides a fact, and 
Michelet is, above all men, a man of ideas of his own. He has 
here taken up a subject most interesting in itself, and far more 
important than many readers suppose, that of witchcraft ; and, as 
might be expected, he has taken it up with peculiar views, and, we 
might say, with a special object—it is but a new illustration of the 
old subject, du prétre, de la femme, de la famille. He has his 
views of woman’s position in the Middle Ages to support, which 
are wrong chiefly in being exaggerated and as being deduced from 
hasty and excessive generalization of facts ; and he exposes zealously 
the degrading influence of the Popish clergy. The witch, according 
to Michelet, was the creation and the victim of the Church. 

In the early ages of asceticism, according to Micbelet’s system, 
the Church proscribed nature altogether, and taught that every- 
thing which afforded pleasure or enjoyment, everything natural in 
fact, was wicked, and to them all nature was occupied by their 
eternal enemies, the demons. One of the fathers said that the 
demon was in a beautiful flower. In their hatred to nature, they 
encouraged and advocated the unnatural, and they hoped for 
nothing more fervently than the extinction of nature itself—the 
end of the world. Hence they sought to enforce celibacy and 
prevent the propagation of mankind, and they humiliated and 
despised the sex which served specially to that end. Thus 
originated monachism, and men and women too fled to the solitude 
of the desert, where they were alone, and in perpetual contest with 
the demons, who alone shared the wilderness with them. Nature 
was full of demons, and in nature and the demons all was activity, 
while the ascetics taught passive faith, and look at activity, either 





* La Sorciére. Par J. Michelet. 8vo, Bruxelles et Leipzig. 1863. 
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mental or bodily, all attempt at development, as impiety. The 
relations between this dark world of asceticism and the outward 
world of nature, the people which sought happiness in the family 
and which loved to live, the struggle and confusion, the destructive 
and universal ruin which appeared everywhere, brought on feudalism 
and serfdom, and dragged people into despair. It was this despair 
which drove the woman, who suffered most and had most time to 
brood over her sufferings, who was superstitious and credulous, 
and by temperament easily subject to delusions, to seek aid and pro- 
tection from the demons, and she becamea witch. Then followed the 
sabbath, the initiation and pact, the triumph and vengeance. The 
witches obtained unknown strength and power for evil, and some- 


times even for good. Satan taught them the profound secrets of | £ : ; ? 
_ dropped for a time to re-commence with great violence in France 


medicine. They became acquainted with the dangerous virtues of 





plants, and they alone were enabled to employ them with effect. | 


Paracelsus, the great doctor of the Renaissance, in a moment of 
disgust burnt the books of the ancient physicians, and those of the 
Jews and Arabs, and declared that all the true knowledge he had 
learned came from the popular medicine of old women, or witches, 
and of shepherds! They became also acquainted with the plants 


which affected the brain and the senses, and thus increased their | 


own delusions while they created delusions in others. Still more, 
they studied their deadly qualities and became subtle poisoners. 


Such is a very brief outline of M. Michelet’s views on the origin 
of witchcraft. They are founded on an incorrect appreciation of 
et god feelings in the middle ages, to which this brilliant writer 

as been led by a rather poetic imagination, and by taking as the 
rule exceptional cases. The middle ages, calmly and carefully 
looked at, present no such general pictures as those painted by M. 
Michelet. The lower classes might have their sufferings, but they 
did not live in this condition of despair, nor had they that feeling of 
their own misery which he represents, nor was the oppression under 
which they lived quite so unbearable. Nothing could be less truth- 


man carrying up to the castle his young bride to be sacrificed the 
first night to his feudal lord, in obedience to the law of villanage, 
among the jeers and insults of the brutal retainers. The condition 
of the lower classes of medizval society appears to us far more 
unbearable than they felt it, because they had been accustomed 
to it from time immemorial. They were ignorant and uninstructed, 
and, as they had little sympathy with what the higher classes did 
or thought, they lived in a world of their own, and stuck tena- 
ciously to the superstitions of their forefathers—a belief which had 
been handed down to them from the times of paganism. They 
cherished their creed because it was their own, and not because it 
held out to them any prospect of relief from their sufferings. It was 
from this belief, in the hands of those who interfered in it without 
understanding it, that the modern witch was derived. It was 
simply the pagan priestess in a degraded form. 


But, to follow M. Michelet’s notions, sorcery, the activity of 
Satan, was the vitality, the vivifying principle of the middle ages. 
Catholicism was negative, the power of darkness alone engendered 
knowledge, science, in fact progress. Perhaps few of our readers 
are aware that the Renaissance was the work of the evil one! 
After declaring how the Church had left all the advantages of the 
contest to Satan, by proclaiming more or less wicked and diabolical 
all that was calculated to soothe and interest human nature, M. 
Michelet proceeds as follows in a passage which exhibits some of 
the peculiarities of his style :— 


‘The Church, which sees only a probation in life, has no desire to 
lengthen it. Her medicine is resignation, the expectation and hope of 
death. A vast field for Satan. He becomes a physician, a healer of 
the living—far more, a consoler; he has the condescension to show us 
our dead, to evoke the animated shades. 

** Another little thing rejected by the Church, logic, the free use of 
reason. It is the great dainty which the other seizes upon greedily. 

** The Church had built with lime and mortar a little in-pace, narrow, 
low-vaulted, lighted with a dusky light from a certain crevice. That 
was called the school. A few shaven people were let into it, and they 
were told, ‘ Be free.’ They all became cripples. Three hundred, four 
hundred years confirmed the paralysis. And the point of Abailard 
was just that of Occam! 

** It is a jest to seek there the origin of the Renaissance. It took 
place, but how? By the Satanic enterprise of the people who pierced 
the vault, by the effort of the damned who wanted to see heaven. It 
took place still more, far from the school and the learned, in the bush 
school, where Satan taught in his class the witch and the shepherd ! 

* Bold teaching, if ever there was, but the very hazards of which 
exalted the inquisitive love, the unbridled desire of seeing and knowing. 
There began the bad sciences, the forbidden pharmacy of poisons, and 
execrable anatomy. The shepherd, spy of the stars, with the obser- 
vation of the heavens, brought here his guilty receipts, his experi- 
ments on animals. The witch brought from the neighbouring cemetery 
a stolen corpse; and for the first time (at the risk of the stake) one 
might contemplate that miracle of God ‘which people hide foolishly, 
instead of understanding it’ (as M. Serres has so well remarked). 

“‘ The only doctor admitted there by Satan (Parace]3us saw there a 
third, who sometimes slipped into the sinister assembly) brought 
there surgery. It was the surgeon of those good old times, the 
executioner, the man of the bold hand, who played opportunely with 
iron, broke bones and knew how to mend them, who killed and some- 
times saved, hanged to a certain point. 

“The criminal university of the witch, the shepherd, and the 
executioner, in its experiments which were sacrilege, emboldened the 
other, forced its rival to study. For each would live. The whole 
advantage would have been to the witch ; people would have turned 
their back for ever on the physician. The Church was obliged to 








undergo, to permit these crimes. She acknowledged that there are 
good poisons (Grillandus). Under constraint and force, she allowed 
public dissections.”—Introduction, xviii. 


Such is the style in which M. Michelet treats of the history of 
sorcery, and nothing can be less historical, more a work of the 
imagination, a picturesque romance. In fact, he only begins to be 
historical when he approaches the period of the great witch perse- 
cutions under the Dominican inquisitors, which were embodied in 
Sprenger and the celebrated “ Malleus Maleficarum.” ‘The witch- 
craft persecution raged on the Continent, and especially in Germany 
and France, with the greatest fury, from about the middle of the 
fifteenth century till towards the middle of the sixteenth, when it 


fora while at the beginning of the seventeenth century. It was first 
introduced into England by King James I., who brought the senti- 
ment with him from Scotland, and it prevailed here in its greatest 
intensity under the influence of the Puritans. But on the Continent 
it had undergone a remarkable transformation, for Satan was 
deserting his old victims and associates, and had turned ecclesiastic. 
In the sixteenth century, the corruption of the Roman Catholic 
clergy had become extreme, and the elif in witchcraft and magic 
was turned to account in more ways than one. In the first place, 
a number of young women, often of a temperament which was 
easily impressionable, shut up together in convents where they had 
little conversation with any of the other sex, except with those 


| young men who were i their confessors and spiritual 
e 


directors, became with little difficulty victims of the base designs 
of the latter ; who at the same time were becoming largely acquainted 
with the effects on nervous temperaments which are now classed 
under the titles of mesmerism, &c. Again, violent jealousies, both 
collective and personal, prevailed between the different religious 
denominations into which the Roman Catholic Church was then 


; oo | divided, and to many of which the Jesuits were not strangers ; and 
ful, or more absurd, than his description of the respectable yeo- | emanges hey cere Pc i sweat 


under the influence of the hostility excited by these, the depravity 
of ecclesiastics was laid bare instead of being concealed, and 
sickening pictures of wickedness were thus brought before the 
public, ah as the cases of Gauffcidi, in 1610 ; of Grandier and the 
nuns of Loudun, in 1632-34; of the nuns of Louviers, 1633-47 ; 
and, above all, the strange and revolting history of Father Girard 
and the Demoiselle de la Cadiére, in 1730 and 1731, which was 
the cause of a continued agitation in French society for several 
years in the earlier half of the last century. These narratives 
occupy the latter, and, as we consider it, the better half of 
M. Michelet’s book; for he tells them with an earnestness and 
breadth of detail which make us anything but surprised that at 
Rome the book has been condemned to the Index. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Tue “Autobiography of Lutfullah”* attracted considerable 
attention when it first appeared, as a book containing the sen- 
timents of a native of India on matters connected with the govern- 
ment of that country, and as showing that it is a mistake to believe 
that the English are beginning to be regarded otherwise than as 
aliens by the inhabitants of Hindostan. ‘This is its political value. 
But it has also the merit of being a most amusing narrative, and 
presenting a picture of Indian life from a native point of view. At 

age 209 there is a very circumstantial account of a case of Suttee. 
he young widow, fifteen years of age, and very handsome, resisted 
obstinately the remonstrances of Lieutenant Earle and Dr. Kaye, 
who did all in their power to dissuade her from the horrible sacri- 
fice, but in vain. The apparent heroism shown by women in this 
self-immolation is explained by the narcotics administered to them 
by the Brahmins as soon as, on the sudden impulse of grief at 
their bereavement, they have declared their intention to die. The 
whole body is benumbed :— 


“The pile now being ready, the corpse was washed and laid inside, 
and about half a pound of camphor in a bundle tied round the neck 
of the damsel; she got up with her usual alacrity, invoking her gods, 
and rushed to the fatal spot in the same way as a moth to the flame. 
She then walked round the pile seven times, and, having entered it, 
she placed the head of her dead husband in her lap, and herself hold. 
ing a burning wick between the big and second toes of her left foot, 
she set fire to the combustibles interwoven with the logs of fire-wood. 
Upon her entering, the Brahmins began to stop the entrance with 
heavy pieces of timber, when Dr. Kaye, being much excited at the 
scene, could not keep silence any more. Though he knew very little 
or nothing of the language, he called out, with as much fierceness as 
he could command, ‘ You scoundrels, this is not fair; darwdza mat 
kholé :’ that is to say, ‘do not open the door,’ of course, meaning the 
reverse. Such erroneous expressions of the good doctor, even at this 
tragical moment, produced g smile from most of the bystanders. 
Immediately the poor woman set fire to the pile, the Brahmins and 
others surrounding it began shouting out the name of their god, 
Rama, and ordered the kettle-drums, flageolets, and cymbals that 
accompanied the procession to be beaten and played, and rent the air 
with their cries, in order that no cry of distress might be heard from 
the victim; and as soon as the flames issued from all sides, they cut 
the ropes of the four corners of the platform of the pile with their 
hatchets, so the enormous weight of the firewood, falling at once upon 
the delicate girl, crushed her in a moment.” 


This is really a book which everybody should read. 


* Autobiography cf Lutfullah, a Mahomedan Gentleman, Edited by E. B. 
Eastwick, PRS . F.S.A. A new edition. Smith & Elder. 
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The “ Book of Bible Prayers ” * is the title of a brochure “ con- 
taining all the prayers recorded to have been offered in the Bible,” 
with a short introduction to each. The design is good. By 
bringing together the prayers of the saintly men of old, the reader 
is impressed at one view with the deep and tender humility of 


| 
| 
| 


the putriarchal and Christian spirit, contrasting strangely with the — 


arithmetical spirit in which the truth of Revelation is approached 


by some modern Christians. Mr. Marsh has rendered good service _ 


to the cause of religion in this valuable little book. 


Messrs. Smith and Elder have issued a new edition of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s “ Agnes of Sorrento.”+ It is too late to discuss 
the merits of this work. In the pages of the Cornhill Magazine 
it satisfied a few readers. In its collected form it was tenderly 
dealt with by the critics. But the recollection of Uncle Tom was 
against it; and Mrs. Stowe was hardly at home with her Italian 
puppets. All we need now say is that the present edition is neat 
and cheap. 


Dr. Lankester’s work on the microscope t has become a standard 
book. Seven thousand copies have already been sold ; and this 
success justifies the issue of a new edition, with additions and 
improvements. The amateur microscopist will find this beautiful 
little work a reliable guide. 


Mr. Stanford has published a map of Poland,§ showing the 
portions taken by each of the dismembering Powers, at the three 
several partitions. This map gives the student at a glance a view 
of the past and present extent of the kingdom, and the share of the 
plunder held by each of the Powers. The limits are well defined, 
and the map is at this moment particularly welcome. 


A volume of characteristic tales and sketches illustrative of 


Lancashire life, has been published by Mr. Heywood, of Man- | 


chester. || They are clever and amusing, and will well repay 
perusal, 


The same publisher issues a “ History of Modern Europe,” in 


for the use of schools. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Wirs the few exceptions which we pointed out in our first | 


notice of the exhibition, there is nothing in the works of any 
members of the Academy to save it from the reproach of that 
partial paralysis which is the besetting malady of all such institu- 
tions. There is nothing to indicate that they keep pace with their 
contemporaries, either in thought or productive energy. Two or 
three of them, indeed, may plead that their attention is absorbed 
in great public works of art, and several of them may command 
our indulgence as veterans, but, for the rest, they fall into the 
category of apathetic indifference. Indeed, admission into the 
Academy seems to have a baneful influence upon genius, for many 








artists might be named who have collapsed as soon as they get | 


within the charmed circle of the forty. Then, unaccountable as it 
is, we cannot overlook the singular perversity shown repeatedly in 
the choice for "prs of painters, whose canvasses never dis- 
played one spark of genius, as if the race in their curriculum were 
to end with a climax of conventionality, and not go on with fresh 
creative power, producing beauty in infinite variety. 

The pictures in the exhibition which, with all their faults, evince 
the most genuine feeling, with no small power of execution, are, 
in our opinion, those of Mr. F. Leighton, even now a young 
painter, and not of the Academy, but who, some twelve years ago, 
made a sensation with his large fresco-like work, “The Cimabue 
Procession,” which was purchased at once by the Queen. It 
denotes something like power when we see from this painter no 
less than four pictures. One, the “Elijah rebuking Ahab and 
Jezebel” (382), of the — proportions, with full-length figures ; 
and at least two of the others, which are incomparably the finest 
examples of high finish in painting, and unique for the peculiar 
sentiment of colour they possess. These are—429, “A Girl feed- 
ing Peacocks,” and 406, “A Girl with a Basket of Fruit.” Colour, 
in its more delicate AZolian-harp sort of form, seems to be quite a 
culte of Mr. Leighton’s, and we must own ourselves, with him, 
amongst its votaries ; still, there remains that kind of abstract 
and invented colour which we recognize as “fine colour,” which is 
much opposed to mere natural effects of daylight, and which lends 
such magnificence and solemnity to the works of the old masters, 
and sometimes to the modern, as we saw in Gallait’s picture, “‘ The 
Last Moments of Count Egmont.” ‘This, strange to say, in Mr. 
Leighton’s “ Elijah,” is exactly the quality wanting. The draperies 
offend the eye by the large masses of heavy blue, with dull brown 
and red, and the general colouring wants richness and depth of 
tone. But when we come to consider the expression of the pic- 





* The Book of Bible Prayers. By John B. } , » Simenkin 3 
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ture, there is a grandeur and lofty conception in the figure of the 
Elijah which distinguish the work above any other in the Exhi- 
bition. The Jezebel and Ahab were, perhaps, intentionally made 
weak figures, to exalt the dignity and impressiveness of the Elijah, 
but this is an artifice which the spectator is apt to see through. 
We notice this point with some regret, knowing that an artist who 
could paint such a figure as the Elijah, might have thrown more 
expression into the figures of Ahab and Jezebel, which appear 
rather as accessories than as principals in the scene. 

Mr. Millais, A.R.A., has not yet quite given up his propensity for 
painting sensation pictures, although it is clear from his work this 
year that he has in great measure renounced his pre-Raffaelite errors 
in favour of a more natural or more healthy and manly, and a less 
fettered manner. His pictures of children, studied as they only 
could be from his own, with such delightful feeling for the beauty 
of childhood, are perhaps more remarkable as feats of nang 
than anything he ever did ; and they have the additional charm of 
being perfectly beautiful for what they pretend to be. We have 
not in these to admire the beauty of some piece of coloured stuff, 
as in the “ Marianna,” and to overlook the gracelessness of the 
figure. Here we have abundant manipulative dexterity in the dress 
of the little girl listening to her first sermon (7), brillant colour 
and great richness of tone in the four children playing at wolf 
under the piano (498) ; but far beyond these qualities of hand and 
eye, is the sentiment of simple purity and innocence oe a0. 
and the wonderment expressed in the faces and attitudes of these 
children, so unconscious of our notice, and so entirely absorbed in 
the mystery of personating savage wolves. There is a subtlety of 
art required for all this which might certainly be employed upon 
more robust and ruder passages of life, but never more gracefully 
and sweetly than in these pictures of the poetry of child-life. 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” (287) is painted with very considerable 
care as an embodiment of Keats’ ‘“ Madeline,” as she “ dreams 
awake and sees in fancy fair St. Agnes in her bed,” while standing 


; ] _ half undressed in the moonlight that streams through the window. 
one volume. It is a work of great industry, and admirably fitted | 


The tone of the interior is sombre, but just transparent enough to 
be mysterious ; and the pale light strikes upon the walls, touching 
everything into strange shapes that the imagination conjures into 
all sorts of supernatural things. This was an effect difficult to 
suggest with hard material paint, yet it is given, although, it may 
be, with something of the necromancer’s blue light, not quite 
natural to the picture, as suggested by the poet. In another respect 
the artist has not caught the point of the story, in forgetting to 
give Madeline the look of one who sees a vision. As she appears 
in the picture, this is not indicated at all. 

Mr. F. Goodall is another associate of the Academy who ought 
long ago to have been preferred, if genuine merit as a painter weighed 
at all in the choice of the academicians. His “Felice Ballarin” 
was an admirable work of its class ; but this year it is the “ Palm 
Offering,” 515—the widow of an Arab sheikh, standing over his 
desert grave with her infant clinging to her neck, the tear dropping 
from her full dark eye as she places the emblem of peace for the 
departed upon the grave. The subject is completely eastern in 
its simple poetry, and possesses a certain grandeur in its sim- 
plicity, as almost all thoughts and customs of the desert do. The 
artist has not been insensible to this in the treatment of his pic- 
ture,, and though at first sight the group has but the effect of 
being picturesque, yet beneath its admirably good painting there 
breathes a higher feeling thrown into the work by the sympathy 
of the painter with the real pathos of his subject. As an example 
of fine study and masterly painting, we are inclined to place this 
in the first rank. 


Mr. Calderon’s “British Embassy in Paris on the day of the 
Massacre of the Huguenots, Aug. 24, 1572,” is the best attempt at 
the historical he has ever made, though it is deficient in the vital 
point of telling the story. It is not enough to show us a group of 
excited men, with their backs towards the spectator, making signs 
of vengeance through a window at enemies we have to imagine in 
existence. The artist seems to have felt this too late, and thus 
introduced a highly spasmodic group of three ladies in the fore- 
ground of the room, but who these figures are, seems to be of no 
great consequence. Sir F. Walsingham, the ambassador, is pacing 
about in deep concern, but otherwise he has little connection with 
the most active personages in the scene. So that, as a composition, 
the picture is too evidently made up to carry the conviction of its 
vraisemblance. The painting is coarse, though the drawings of the 
figures may pass muster. Mr. Yeames contributes a picture which 
narrowly misses being a superior work, 522, “The Meeting of Sir 
Thomas More with his Daughter after his Sentence.” If we pass 
over the feebleness of the colouring as of no great consequence in 
such subjects, the drawing and grouping of the figures serve to 
bring the subject effectively before the mind, till we notice that the 
daughter is no more in earnest than a lady would be in such a 
situation on the stage; she has evidently given each wrist to be 
grasped by the respective guards on her right and left. This is a 
blemish attributable to the pernicious habit artists have of looking 
to the stage for their attitudes. As the work of a young painter, 
however, the picture entitles Mr. Yeames to a cordial word of 
encouragement, 


Mr. Marks’ native vein is the humorous and knowing ; thus it 
is a matter of some surprise that he should not have been more 
keenly alive to the danger of painting Shakespeare in a ridiculous 
light. This is the fault in his otherwise capital picture, “ How 
Shakespeare studied,” 261. As nobody knows anything about the 
matter, we are certainly not disposed to think that the great ob- 
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server did the palpably silly thing of sitting in the porch of the | 
Swan at Bankside, dressed in poetic black and notebook in hand. 
The chances are, he was always one of the party where sack in any 
quantity was to be drunk or jokes to be played. Here we are 
shown him watching a group of a braggodocio in buckram, aswell | 
of the period, a merchant such as Antonio, and another who might | 
serve perhaps for Malvolio, all figures excellently studied, but the 
observed of all observers in the picture is, unfortunately, a most 
impossible Shakespeare. 
r. Marcus Stone’s picture (345) “ On the Road from Waterloo 
to Paris” is a very neatly painted interior, with a good picturesque 
group of peasants, one of whom is an old soldier, watching Na- 





poleon sitting before the fire, with General Bertrand drying his 
grey coat. In this again it is as impossible to accept the Napoleon 
as we found it to believe in Mr. Marks’ “Shakspeare,” chiefly 
because every one has his own ideal of a great man’s personality, 
but also for the obvious unlikeness of the figure to Napoleon in 
height. He was no exception to the curious rule that the greatest 


men have been small men, or he would not have been called “le | 


petit caporal.” However, Mr. Stone is one of the youngest ex- 
hibitors at the Academy, and we must congratulate him on the 
general excellence of his work, which shows a larger grasp of the 
technicalities and more correct taste in composition than anything 
he has yet produced. 

Mr. Hayllar’s “ Life or Death” (628), a picture of three Royalist 
officers awaiting their fate to be decided by lots, drawn by a child 
from the steel cap of one of the soldiers of the guard, is noticeable 
for the clever grouping of a line of Republican soldiers at one side 
of the picture. The figures are remarkably well drawn ; the rest 
of the picture is comparatively feeble and commonplace. 

Mr. W. J. Grant’s “ Token of flight to Robert Bruce” (621) is 
full of good qualities in the painting, and only required a little 
more taste and thought in the treatment of the principal figures to 
have reached the higher standard of excellence on subjects of this 
kind. Where the study has been so correct it is almost provoking 
to find so mistaken a choice of attitude as in that of the wife hold- 
iug the white feather. 

Mr. Heaphy’s picture (696) of “ Kepler the Astronomer” taking 
his observations with his wife as his assistant, on the quay at 
Venice, surrounded by a crowd of people of every rank, from the 
gondolier to the prince, who take him for an astrologer, is spoilt by 
the crowding of the canvas with figures that can have nothing to 
do with the subject. In fact we see the fatal error of overloading a 
picture with detail, both in the too numerous figures and the 
placards so literally painted upon every available spot of spare 
canvas. The ability displayed in the picture is, however, not 
remarkable, and it ought to teach the artist an acquirement we 
all have to learn with some difficulty, that is—to know what to 
reject. 

Mr. Watts’ “ Ariadne” (523) is very different from Titian’s or 
even Danneker’s, and really at first one hardly sees why this 
lackadaisical young lady in very redundant muslin should be 
called after the deserted love of Theseus, till we perceive an 
indication of the panther of Bacchus at her feet. To say that 
the animal is drawn would be a misdescription ; there is some- 
thing painted like the colour of the skin, apparently for colour’s 
sake alone, for it is in form most thin and shadowy. The 
figure of Ariadne has not the slightest thought of the classic 
type, and the sentiment of the head would be tolerably well 
described as that which a clever French actress assumes when 
she acts the part of an ingénue. We may join occasionally in 
a laugh at the ye ree oo things in the rococo style artists 
did in the age of classicality, but this picture would revive a 
style most justly condemned long ago. And yet Mr. Watts is 
an accomplished artist. 

Mr. V. C, Prinsep, after ons a picture last year in the hard 
and dark manner of the earlier Italian painters, but with a certain 
rough and forcible truth of expression in it, exhibits now a much 
larger and more ambitious work (423), “ Whispering tongues can 

oison truth,” in which he seems to affect the manner of Leys, the 
lgian painter, to whose picture in the French Exhibition this 
work has considerable resemblance in the style of composition. In 
colour, however, it has none of the good qualities of the Belgian 
school, though it has all the disagreeable stiffness and unpictorial 
effect of representing the objects almost on one plane. The two 
lovers, gorgeously attired in fifteenth century dresses, who have 
quarrelled, are standing apart at the foot of a short flight of red- 
carpeted stairs, at the top and in the centre of which are the two 
personages who have whispered the scandal, with some attendants. 
Notwithstanding so much that is crude and awkward in this 
picture, it has the stamp of a strong thinker upon it, and one who 
will some day learn to express himself better. 








‘MUSIC. 


“NiccoLd DE’ Lari,’ produced on Thursday week at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, is an ambitious attempt at a grand opera, in 
which Verdi and Meyerbeer would seem to be the models the 
composer has had in view. Great as is the genius and admirable 
as are the works of Meyerbeer, he is by no means a safe model for 
imitation. His style, being built up from various sources, with a 
refined and laborious eclecticism, is eminently unfitted to found a 
school, or ae. as it does, so many mixed elements of different 
and opposite styles. Verdi, again, is a still worse example for 
imitation. Never having undergone the same degree of training 





which Meyerbeer received as a fellow-pupil of Weber, Verdi's 
music wants that fusion and coherence which are indispensable to 
the formation of anything like a fixed style. 


The book of “ Niccold de’ Lapi” is an adaptation from a novel 
by Massimo d’Azeglio ; but like many other dramatic versions of 
narratives, it proves ineffective in stage representation. Incidenis 
are described and talked about rather than acted ; and what may 
interest the reader of a well-written story, is cold and unexcitin 
in stage narration. It may be doubted, too, whether historica 
subjects, as a rule, are as well fitted for such purposes as the 
fanciful imaginings of romance and legend. There is but little 
involvement in the plot of “ Niecold de’ Lapi,” the scene of which is 
laid during the last struggles of the Florentine Republic. Selvaggia, 
a woman of the Royalist party, is in love with Lamberto, a repub- 
lican warrior, who, however, weds Laudomia, daughter to the 
republican chief, ‘‘ Niccold de’ Lapi.” Revenge and ashen prompt 
Selvaggia to betray Lamberto and his party, but after-repentance 
induces her to save the wedded pair, Niccolo, however, falling on the 
scaffold. These are slight materials, and the interest they create is 
as small as that of any old-world conventional Italian opera-book. 
Nor does the music rise much above the level of the subject. A 
few small pieces, such as the canzone, “ La bella Mea,” the prayer, 
“Trista assorta,” the quartett, ‘‘O mio dolce,” are characterized 
by some vocal elegance, while the duet, “Te compiangere,” 
contains some effective dramatic writing. But even in these 
there is little novelty of invention, while the longer concerted 
movements are feeble imitations of the mixed styles of 
Meyerbeer and Verdi, wanting in the genius which charac- 
terises the former, and without the power and grasp which 
at least must be conceded to the latter composer. Four long acts 
are occupied by music inflated in style, noisy in instrumentation, 
and spasmodic in construction. The few detached pieces in which 
there is any prominent melody shine with an apparent brilliancy 
from contrast with the surrounding darkness ; but in themselves are 
insufficient to atone for the weariness produced by the entire work, 
which is full of the small conventionalisms of the worst Italian school 
—a school that was forced into factitious prominence by the attrac- 
tive charm of Italian vocalization. A quartett of such solo voices 
as Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache, would give an apparent 
dignity to any musical platitudes ; and, indeed, much poor music has 
been helped into temporary success by such magnificent performance. 
There has, however, been a large growth of popular musical intel- 
ligence within the last ten years. The taste for the instrumental 
music of the great masters has taught amateurs that music is capable 
of the same concentration of thought, coherence of design, and 
elevation of sentiment, as painting or poetry ; and an English 
public is not so easily contented, as formerly, with hasty and 
immature productions, however splendid may be the material effect 
of their performance. Such operas as “ Niccold de’ Lapi” are 
retrogressions in art which demand the critic’s protest, however 
they may be forced into factitious and temporary acceptance. 


The performance of the opera was such as would have done 
honour to any of the great masterpieces of the art. Madlle. 
Titiens, especially, as Selvaggia, exerted herself with an enthu- 
siastic energy such as only an artist of the highest order could have 
infused into a part devoid of either musical or dramatic interest. 
Madlle. Trebelli sang with grace and expression. Signors Giuglini, 
Bettini, and Gassier, and Mr. Santley, also put forth their best 
powers. The latter gentleman, as the aged Niccold, merits especial 
commendation, not only for his finished vocalization, but also for his 
representation of the old republican—a part which he looked to 
perfection, but which allowed him little scope for anything like 
action. 


Mr. Lumley, late lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, has announced 
three special performances, on his own account, to take place at 
Drury Lane Theatre, on May 25th, June 3rd and 8th. Opera and 
ballet are to be given with complete resources; and Madlle. 
Piccolomini (the Marchioness Gaetani) is to come to London 
specially in aid of the manager who first made her known to an 
English public. “La Traviata” is to be the first performance. 


At the Royal Italian Opera, on Saturday last, Signor Mario 
made his first appearance this season in one of his best parts— 
Count Almaviva, in “Il Barbiere ;” Madlle. Adelina Patti being, 
as last season, the Rosina, and Signor Ronconi the Figaro. Rossini's 
comic chef-Ceuvre, which was never more finely given than in 
its present Covent Garden version, promises to continue as one 
of the principal attractions of Mr. Gye’s repertoire, which generally 
provides some great work of standard importance in each week's 
performances. ‘Thus, during the present week, “Il Barbiere,” 
‘Guglielmo Tell,” and “Don Giovanni (given on Thursday), are 
sufficient evidences of the substantial nature of the entertainments 
at this establishment. 

The fifth concert of the Vocal Association, on Friday week, 
consisted, as usual, of a miscellaneous selection, chiefly songs, and 
ballads, and short choral pieces. A special interest, however, 
was given to the programme by some 7 oe pianoforte 
playing. Miss Alice Mangold (pupil of Henselt) played three 
solos, “ Fleur des champs,” an elegant little piece by Benedict ; a 
quaint “ Gavotte and Musette,” by Bach ; aa a study by Henselt. 
In each of these pieces, of very opposite character, Miss Mangold 
evinced a high degree of musical intelligence and appreciation of 
the respective masters, together with an exquisitely finished 
mechanism and refined style. There is a peculiar grace and charm 
about this young lady’s playing, which should give her a a 
place among pianists—it is rare to hear such polish and delicacy 
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combined with so much power of finger and fulness of tone. A 
young American boy, Master Pape, also performed on this occa- 
sion, and exhibited a command of the instrument and a vigour of 
touch very remarkable in so young a player. He can scarcely fail 
to become an artist of eminence. 


The third New Philharmonic Concert on Wednesday exhibited 
the following interesting programme :— 


Part I, 
Overture (King Stephen).................0.ccceceeneereneeeeees Beethoven. 
EN Sc dictndiis sak nakecke enenstavdsedessabensess Mozart. 
Cavatina, “‘ Ernani involami”’ .....................c.ceeeeeeees Verdi. 
Concerto, Pianoforte, in D minor ..................660000 00 Mozart. 
Duct, “Dove mai” (Mose in Egitto) ..............0e0eeee eee Rossini. 
Symphony, “The Power of Sound” ................:.00000 Spohr. 
Part IT. 
Bolero (Vépres Siciliennes) ....................:seeeeeeeeeeeees Verdi. 
SE WE oe cette cena cto en canengebacbhcensie sas Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “ La mia letizia” (I Lombardi)......................+. Verdi. 
Cvertare (Abom Taam) ...........5..ccccecssccccsccceesesees Weber. 


Beethoven’s overture, one of his smaller works, written for a 
special occasion, is yet characterized by that intention and design 
which a great master cannot avoid displaying even in his lightest 
productions. Although inferior to most of his other overtures, 
still it is immeasurably superior to some of those laboured 
orchestral preludes to which composers of less genius have sought 
to give a factitious interest by coupling them with well-known 
dramas and tragedies. The grand orchestral piece of the evening 
was Spohr’s symphony, “ The Power of Sound,” in which the com- 
poser evidently intended to break a lance with Beethoven, the 
design (although not the form) of whose pastoral symphony 
would seem to have suggested the work to Spohr’s imagination. 
A long essay might be written about so-called (and miscalled) 
descriptive music. Music is not, and never can be descriptive ; it 
is merely suggestive, and by expressing the sensations of the com- 
poser excited by certain external circumstances, it may raise 
analogous sensations in the mind of the hearer, modified by his 
particular temperament. When music becomes literal by imitating 
positive sounds, such as the notes of birds, thunder, &c., it loses in 
some degree that poetical indefiniteness which constitutes one of its 
greatest powers and charms. Several composers have fallen into 
this error, among others, Haydn ; and Spohr is not entirely exempt 
from it in the great work just referred to ; which, however, with 
this exception, and dismissing much of that metaphysical purpose 
which the composer professes (and which is somewhat too subtle 
for so fixed a style as his), is one of the grandest pieces in the 
whole range of orchestral writing. For sweetness of melody, vigour 
of style, and the gorgeous colouring of the instrumentation, there 
are few works of the greatest masters that surpass it—indeed, in 
the feature last mentioned, it has seldom been equalled. The per- 
formance of this magnificent symphony by Dr. Wylde’s orchestra 
was in every respect admirable. It is truly gratifying to observe 
how such works, which could formerly only be rarely given to a 
select audience, are now enthusiastically received by a St. James’s 
Hall crowd. The pianoforte concerto, the noblest work of its kind 
penn to those by Beethoven, was carefully performed by Mr. 

arnett ; with an occasional tendency, however, to hurry the 
time beyond that intended by the composer. The two cadenzas 
(Mr. Barnett’s own, we presume) were ingenious and full of very 
elaborate mechanical difficulties, in the performance of which the 
player produced more effect than in most portions of the concerto 
itself. It is doubtful whether Mendelssohn’s violin concerto was 
ever played at a more rapid pace than on this occasion by Mr. 
Sainton, whose consummate mastery of his instrument seems to 
have almost vanquished the impossible. There is an impetuous 
character in most of Mendelssohn’s allegro movements which fre- 
quently justifies an extreme rate of speed in performance ; but 
we should prefer at least the opening portion of his violin concerto 
at a somewhat more moderate pace than that at which it is the 
custom of most performers to take it. There is a vocal character 
about much of the commencing movement which is destroyed by 
the extreme haste with which it is usually performed; while the 
rapidly reiterated notes in the accompanying wind instruments 
would be absolutely impossible to any but the highest class solo 

layers, such as Dr. Wylde’s orchestra mainly consists of. M. 
Sainton, however, is justified in his estimate of tempo by the 
example of most of the greatest violinists of the day, and his per- 
formance was such as in other respects deserves this comparison. 
His light and brilliant execution, excellent intonation, and, in the 
slow movement, refined expression, were worthy of all praise. 
Malle. Fioretti was welcomed with a warmth which must have 
assured her that her success at the Royal Italian Opera is not a 
partial one. The vocal honours of the evening were divided between 
this lady and Signor Tamberlik, so that both in singers and 
orchestra Dr. Wylde’s concert was of first-rate attraction. The 
last Monday Popular Concert was for the benefit of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, when that lady’s chief performances were 
Beethoven s Sonata in A flat (with the fugue), and Mendelssohn’s 
first Pianoforte Trio. The occasion was also signalized by being 
the farewell performance of M. Vieuxtemps. r . 


The Crystal Palace has commenced its series of special Saturday 
Concerts, at which some of the principal opera singers are to be 
heard. _ For that of to-day, Madame Alboni is announced, together 
with pianoforte performances by Mr, Charles Hallé, = 
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SCIENCE. 


RESTORING THE FACE OF A CORPSE. 


Any one who has seen the distorted, horrible, black, swollen 
features of a drowned, decomposing man, must know how difficult 
under such circumstances would be recognition—even if the dis- 
torted features were those of a once familiar friend. But when 
such a face has been seen living but once before, identification is 
almost or quite impossible. 

When thus, a week ago, the police, seeking a murderer, brought 
from St. Giles’s three witnesses to view the putrid body of some 
unlucky wretch whose spirit had passed into eternity, perhaps as 
no responsible soul should have passed, to meet the great Giver of 
Life, what wonder that they gazed upon the repulsive mass, and 
on their oaths declared they could say nothing of it ! 

In the dead-house on Tower-hill—with sunken nose, with bleared 
swollen lips curled back over it and the chin, with protruded tongue, 
and flattened eyes half hidden by their huge distended lids, with 
rotting flesh, quite black with the gases and fluids generated by 
weeks of submergence, and by the floating of this lifeless body in the 
hot sunshine on a broad but polluted stream—lay an unsightly 
corpse, which the police, disheartened in their search for the 
murderer of the unfortunate girl, or wishing to get relieved of the 
trouble and responsibility of their duty, were perhaps too anxious 
to identify as that of the committer of the crime. And thus 
the matter might have ended. Lazy or indifferent officials might 
have dropped an onerous duty on the presumption of the 
murderer’s suicide. 

But science in these days is wakeful. Through the daily press 
the proceedings of the inquest were by the next day made known 
throughout the land. . The account attracted the attention of Dr. 
Richardson, of Manchester-square, who, in his early hospital 
duties some years ago, had occasionally used a preserving means 
for very bad subjects brought in for dissection. 

If a dense fluid be inclosed in any organic tissue, and immersed 
in a lighter fluid, or vice versd, there is a tendency of the two fluids 
to commingle ; in the one case, by a current passing outward ; in 
the other, inwards, through the tissue. These effects are familiarly 
known to experimentalists as exosmosis and endosmosis. Now it 
was on this principle that Dr. Richardson hoped to reduce that 
livid swollen corpse to sufficiently near an undistorted state, to 
present its lineaments in a recognizable condition. In his medical 
experience, too, he had observed that persons drowned in the sea 
were much longer preserved and less blackened than bodies floating 
in fresh water, and in his experiments for producing artificial 
diseases he had witnessed the remarkable constrictive influence 
of salt and sugar upon the organic tissues. Feeling that, although 
the experiment would have to be made under the most disad- 
vantageous conditions, it was still worth a trial ; considering, too, 
the important social circumstances involved in the case to 
which it was to be applied, he obtained the permission of the 
coroner, Mr. Humphreys, to attempt the restoration of the 
corpse. Assisted by Dr. Edmunds, Dr. Richardson commenced 
his labours. Six hours were all that the experimenters had 
to work in, for the inquest had been adjourned to 4 pan., 
and there were objections to a re-adjournment. To do full justice 
to the plan, from 20 to 30 hours were desirable ; moreover, every 
means had to be improvised, for it was the first time any such 
attempt had been made for medico-legal purposes. Not disheart- 
ened by these disadvantages, however, operations were commenced 
to restore the face. The coffin-shell was filled with water, 20 pails, 
to which had been added 20 lbs. of salt, so as to give this solution the 
specific gravity of 1°100, 7.e. 50 above the specific gravity of the blood 
and the fluids of the human body, the object being to reduce by 
exosmosis the fluids distending the corpse by their passing over 
to the salt. This acted well, and in the course of an hour the face 
was reduced in size, but still remained as dark as ever. The water 
in the shell was now slightly acidulated by about a pint of hydro- 
chloric acid, with the view to get rid of the ammoniacal gas and 
compounds of the blood by which the dark colour was caused. The 
face was next raised out of the water, and two gallons of water 
charged to saturation with chlorine were applied by cloths to the 
face. 

Pure chlorine was also generated, and the gas applied directly to 
the face, which bleached readily under its influence ; and this suc- 
cess resulted from the application of chlorine, that the colour of 
the face was reduced to an ashy grey, much of the hue of ordinary 
blue-wove letter-paper. The form of the natural features could be 
made out, and it could be seen that there was just a boy’s beard, 
soft, downy moustache and whiskers, probably hazel eyes, and the 
round face of a youth of 21 or 22, the hands presenting a little 
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hardening in their palms, as if they had been accustomed to 
slight manual work, such as a wood-carver or cabinet-maker, 
—light trades, in which gouging tools were used. On the 
return of the operators, they found the colour slightly darkened 
and fallen back to that of pipe-clay. They now inserted a tube 
in the aorta, with a view to inject the head and upper part of 
the body With water saturated with chlorine and chloride of zinc ; 
the decomposition of the discolouring ammoniacal compounds being 


the object to be accomplished. A small proportion of sesquichloride , 


of iron was added to give firmness to the organic tissues. In this opera- 
tion they could not succeed, the flesh being so soft that the capillary 
vessels gave way, and a considerable amount of the injection 
exuded. They then opened the carotid artery as it came off from 
the innominate artery, and thus injected the face until it assumed a 
slight tension and firmness in the cheeks. They then stopped, 
tied the vessels, arranged the body, and covering the face with a 
solution of chlorine and spirit, left it for the jury. 

The three witnesses were again brought. Margaret Curley, the 
girl at the brothel, and Charles Ansley at once stated the face was 
one they had never seen in life, but Stokes, the boot-black, who is 
a very intelligent fellow, was enabled not only to declare he had 
never seen such a face before, but that it positively was not that of 
the man he had seen with the unfortunate Emma Jackson, and 
bore no resemblance to it. 

So far, then, this novel essay has done this good service—it has 
proved that the unclaimed body floating on the Thames was not 
that of the long-sought murderer, whom, therefore, we may justly 
believe to be still at large. This is an important result. 

Dr. Richardson, however, is most desirous that the results of the 
experiment should not be over-stated, feeling rightly that more 
matured reflection might improve the hasty method he employed, 
and that other means might be suggested. No power on earth can 
restore to the dead the rosy colour of the cheek, or bring back the 
ruddy hues of life to the pallid corse, but it is much to show that 
science may recal for a moment a clay-like whitened model of the 
once living features to confront with the murderer, and remove 
one chance of his escape from justice. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tue Exhibition of 1851 presented only a second-hand exhi- 
bition of Chinese articles, and nothing that we remember from 
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Japan. The Chinese collection selected from the stock of a London | 


trader was by no means a remarkable sample of “ Celestial” art, 
and was guarded by such a mandarin as could be converted 
eut of one of the sailors from a junk anchored at that period 
in the Thames. In 1862 the Chinese court was little 
better, the trophies the hand of war had sacked from the 
Imperial palace of Pekin ranking rather as curiosities than 
as productions of the country from which they were brought. 
Divided by the short space of six feet from this court of 
teapots, josses, lanthorns, and ivory balls, was an immeasurably 
superior collection from a region in the far East, sealed against us 
for three centuries, and only known to Europeans through the 
works of the early navigators and the casual intercourse of the 
Russians and Dutch—Japan. The collection—the finest ever seen 
in Europe—was located on the right of the main avenue, near the 
entrance to the Horticultural Gardens, and, beautifully arranged by 
Sir Rutherford Aleock—whose admirable volume, “ The Capital of 
the Tycoon,” makes us wish that British envoys in other parts of 
the world would give us works of corresponding value—was a 
constant source of attraction for the visitors to the Exhibition, 
and amongst whom it will be remembered were the real “ two- 
sworded” ambassadors from the mysterious island itself. 

Every passing topic of interest finds an orator, sooner or later, 
to expound and discuss it in Albemarle-street, and Japanese art 
has found its exponent in Mr. Leighton, at the Royal Institution. 

By contrasting the arts of China and Japan, the lecturer displayed 
the marked difference of labour-—the Japanese aiming to produce 
the greatest possible effect with the least amount of trouble, 
whilst the Chinese make pains a principle virtue. The Cabinet 


Royal des Curiosités at the Hague, and the Musée Siébold at | having respectively different chemical constitutions, and different 


Leyden, are the chief collections of Japanese works in Europe, 
but the numerous objects accumulated in the late Exhibition so 
far exceed those collections as to present much novelty, and, 
especially to us, interest and importance. 
Japanese seem far more free than their neighbours, the Chinese ; 
while their arts and manufacttres clearly testify to their readiness 
to learn. European influence is perceptible in their firearms and 
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not from conservative. feeling alone, like Chinese, but because the 
elements are against them. Men may raise up, but earthquakes in 
Japan can raze down. Thus a wooden structure becomes neces- 
sary—their ordinary {buildings hardly exceeding in dignity the 
humblest chalet in Switzerland ; the gable final and ridge-tiles being 
the principal features, while the erection itself rarely goes above 
two storeys. The temples and gateways Mr. Leighton described 
as being also of timber, but having many details purely Indian. 
It was, he remarked, very curious to find many types from the 
ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek perpetuated in the works of 
this people. In their ecclesiastical architecture and sculpture the 
Japanese seek the aid of symmetry to give dignity ; but in orna- 
menting their secular objects they studiously avoid exact repetition 
and the counterpart of lines, or if they find any regularity they do all 
they can, by means of decoration, to destroy an exact division or 
repetition of any portion. Amongst other nations, except the 
Chinese, division or repetition of parts has been and is considered 
the acme of architectural and ornamental, though not so generally 
of pictorial, art. The value of conventional forms to break up 
surfaces and lead the eye to measure distances, is not appreciated 
by them as it is by us. 

Their arts depend rather on the picturesque than the pictorial ; 
they never produce a picture, because of the principal clement 
—light and shade—they are all but completely ignorant. In art 
applied to manufactures, they are remarkable for their versatility of 
thought, rarely even copying without introducing some modifica- 
tions. Small round ornaments are very popular, possibly from 
their resemblance to the crests and bedaias of their Daimios, 
which are defended by law ; and it is curious that all, or nearly 
all, those badges are derived from floral ornaments. 

As engravers on wood and metal, the Chinese are known to have 
been skilled long before the spread of civilization in Europe ; 


_ but in colour-printing Mr. Leighton claimed the priority for 


Japan, exhibiting hand-proofs worked in flat tints without a 
gr ; secondaries and tertiaries being in some instances produced 

y working colour upon colour, as in our chromo-lithographs. 
Other specimens exhibited graduated or rainbow printing, and 
others again some method or process by which prints could be 
reduced. If their printing excite wonder, what is to be said of 
their paper, which plays such a prominent part in Japanese life, 
keeping out wind and weather from man and mansion, windows 
and clothes being alike made of it, and serving a hundred purposes ? 
It bears no resemblance to our rag paper, and although we import 
materials for paper-manufacture from hi apan, we do not get such as 
a native would use ; the bark of the paper-mulberry being much 
tougher than refuse rags, he wisely retains the former, and sends 
us the latter. 


Last week Professor Voelcker, of the Agricultural College, lec- 
tured on the Soils of England. He chiefly criticised Liebig’s views 
recently expressed in his work on the application of chemistry to 
husbandry,.and opposed to some of the conclusions the results of 
exepriments undertaken by himself prior to the publication of 
Liebig’s book. He also advocated the idea that soils were only 
amenable to manuring to a certain extent, and good soils and bad 
soils remained essentially such, whatever agricultural treatment they 
might receive. 


The suggestion for an improved mode of collecting the most 
valuable portions of sewage, with a view to its application to the 
benefit of agriculture and the relief of local taxation, submitted to 
the Society of Arts on Wednesday by Dr. Thudichum, was a prac- 
tical one on a most important subject. The general subject of 
sewage removal and its utilization, although of the utmost interest, 
and of national importance in respect to the public health, as well 
as in a pecuniary point of view, and equally in respect to the food- 
supply of a people, is one which could myer be discussed in our 
columns with the broadness of detail in which it was rightly con- 
sidered in Dr. Thudicum’s paper. The instinct of animals seems, 
however, a better guide to a right course than the false delicacy of 
man. There is refuse matter to be got rid of from the habitations 
of every community, and the removal of the impurities of towns to 
the river is a crime which falls back upon the perpetrators in the 
pollution of the water that man requires for his food, his ablu- 
tions, and for domestic use, and in the diseases which are floated off 
to his home by its gaseous emanations. The qualities of sewage 
matters are distinct according to their class. There are evidently 
the extraneous heterogeneous materials from works, factories, the 
refuse of various trades, and an endless variety of sources which 
can have but little value, and there are the solid and liquid portions, 


_ fertilizing properties, when applied to agriculture. The liquid 


In their thoughts the | 


portion is by far of the highest value, and the suggestion specially 
refers to domestic arrangements for the separation of this from the 
other portions ; data being offered to show that the commercial 
value of the results would be equal to the present taxation for 


| sewerage purposes, and in London would amount to near £3,000 


ships ; from European intercourse, slight as it may seem, they | 


have obtained the knowledge of linear perspective, and from 
future increased knowledge of European arts and sciences they 
will undoubtedly quickly profit largely. Horses, represented now 
in their pictures as shambling in shoes of straw, will doubtless 
shortly gallop in iron, for Japanese chargers have already been 
tipped with that metal, in imitation of some steeds that have been 
transported across the ocean. As architects, the Japanese have 
many difficulties to contend with ; they build as their fathers built, 


a-day. 


In the Rev. Mr. Moule’s paper “On a System of Earth Sewage,” 
which followed, it was justly remarked that the question of the 
sanitary arrangements of our towns was taken up by our engineers 
before agricultural chemistry was much studied, and they have 
committed us to plans which, though they effectually remove the 
noxious matters from our dwellings, will greatly limit the mode 
and the area of their agricultural utilization, and have tended 
universally to the pollution of our streams. It will probably 
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require another half-century to convince the public that the pre- 
sent drainage system is at best but shifting the evil, increasing in its 
noxious character as it goes along from spot to spot. Both papers 
offer points of importance for the consideration of those whose duty 
it is to consider the sanitory conditions of our towns and houses. 


The Pugin Memorial Committee have signified their intention of 
placing the sum of £1,000, collected by them, at the disposal of 





the Institute of British Architects in trust for the establishment of 
a students’ travelling fund. 


Mr. W. Winwood Reade read at the Zoological Society meeting | 
some notes on the Derbyan Eland, the African Elephant, and the 
Gorilla, founded on information obtained by him during a recent | 
visit to Senegambia, the Gaboon, and the adjacent parts of 
Western Africa. The conclusions Mr. Reade has formed with 
regard to the Gorilla, as derived from the evidence received from | 
the hunters of the Gaboon, were that Mr. Du Chaillu had obtained | 
his specimens of this animal second-hand, and that its reputed 
ferocity had been vastly exaggerated. 
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Arcnirects—At 8 p.m. 1. “ Description of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce now erecting by M. Bailly, at Paris.’””’ By Thos. L. Donaldson, 


President. 2. “Heads placed over Arches.’ By Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, F.R.S. 3. “ Polychromatic Construction at Aston 
Church.” By M. E. Hadfield, Esq. 
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Turspay, 19TH May. 
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Royat Socrery— At 8} p.m. 1. “On the Nature of the Sun’s Mag- 
netic Action upon the Earth.” By C. Chambers, Esq. 2. “* Numeric 
Elements of Indian Meteorology.” First series. By Hermann de 
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Fluids.” By W. R. Grove, Esq., Q.C. 


Evans’ (Rey. J. H.) Sermons. 
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“On Certain Effects of Intense Heat on 


Royau Instirution—At 3 p.m. “ On Geology.” By Professor Ansted. | 
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